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T is clear that Christian mar- 
riage is a union of love, both 
natural and supernatural. It 
would be highly imprudent to 
kssume that the sacramental 
jwer may be properly invoked 
in advance, to make a_ success 
f a union that is doomed to 
failure from its very concep- 
tion by a lack of any degree of 
that mutual love which moves a 
man and a woman to give them- 
elves completely to one an- 
ther. Let it not be thought 
that marriage is a mere physical 
union. 
What really happens in true 
Christian marriage is that a 
man and a woman, abandoning 
their own individual life, give 
hemselves completely to one an- 
other, as Christ does to His 
Church (only think of Christ 
giving Himself in Holy Com- 
munion!) and together form 
one new unit, living one new 
life) They are not only two in 
one flesh, 


The standard set for married 
love by St. Paul is very high. 
he man is to love his wife, “as 
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It takes three to make it happy 
M. Eugene Boylan, O. C. R. 
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Christ loved the Church and de- 
livered Himself up for it.” 


This, you may say, is an ideal 
beyond human attainment. Per- 
haps. But marriage is not a 
mere human union. It is a su- 
pernatural union, a sacrament 
that gives grace—that sharing 
to enable 
the two partners to achieve this 
ideal. In point of fact it takes 
three to make a happy mar- 
riage: a man, a2 woman and God. 
And there is a sense in which it 
could be said that these three 
are one. For they are certainly 
one in Christ. 


The man and the woman are 
both members of Christ; to re- 
ceive the grace of the Sacra- 
ment they must be living mem- 
bers in the state of grace. 
Otherwise no supernatural love 
between them is possible. Just 
as two cells in the human body 
unite to form one, which is the 
beginning of a new human life, 
so two people in marriage be- 
come one in Christ, and one 
with Christ, to the end that the 
life of Christ may be fruitful— 
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that a new member may be 
given to Christ. 


For there are certain special 
features in Christian marriage. 
It is a contract; and that con- 
tract is a sacrament of which 
the man and the woman are 
ministers. But unlike many 
other contracts, its terms and 
its purposes are not determined 
by the contracting parties; 
they are already fixed by the 
law of nature and the law of 
God. Marriage may be ap- 
proached under the influence of 
various motives, some _ better 
than others; but once accepted, 
it must be taken as it stands. 
And as it stands, its primary 
end is the begetting of new 
members of Christ and their 
formation in Christ for heaven; 
and that end must never be 
frustrated by unlawful means. 


False Notions 


Let us get rid of the heretical 
notion that there is anything 
sinful or shameful about that 
physical expression of married 
love which forms the matter of 
the marriage contract. There is 
a peculiar feeling, vague per- 


haps, but none the less prev, 
lent, that marriage merely give 
a license to do something that j 
really unlawful and indecent, j 
toleration of a necessary evil, @ 
mere concession to fallen natuy 
and human weakness. Such j 
feeling is completely false. 
Not only are the intimacie 
of married life free from sin 
shame, they are actually holy 
How can there be anything the 
is not altogether holy abov 
such a union, unless huma 
malice deform it from its tru 
nature? Let us once and fy 
all get rid too of the notion, y 
harmful to the spiritual life, s 
heretical in its origin and s 
widespread today, that there j 
anything intrinsically wrong i 
pleasure as such. God forbid 
God made pleasure, man matt 


of His creatures. 

that is not inordinate, no matte 
how intense it is, can be offere 
to God. What is lawfully don 
to one’s neighbor or to one 
self is done to Christ. Our Lor 
insisted that St. Gertrudf 
should take grapes when shf 
was ill, and assured her that th 
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pleasure she thus gave to her- 
self was given also to Him. 


It is only when pleasure be- 


’ @eomes inordinate,—that is, con- 


‘Bary to the Will of God—that 
Wit is wrong. And no one can 
live without some pleasure, just 
as no one can live without some 
food and some rest. 


Love demands expression, and 
lve is nourished by expression, 
and that is true even of the 
most spiritual love. And the love 
of aman for his wife is an uni- 
que love and demands an unique 
expression, and God has provid- 
ed an unique expression for it 
and has attached intense pleas- 
we to it. And God has gone 
further still. For He has ar- 
ranged that by that very act of 
@expressing their love for one 
another, husband and wife be- 
ome partners with Him in the 
vork of producing a new creat- 
we. They produce the body, and 
God infuses the soul. 


Marriage then implies a com- 
plete donation of one partner to 
the other, and a love that sym- 


Each one _ loves, 
ind sacrifices self, in partner- 
hip with Christ; each one is 
ved and is served, in union 
vith Christ. Beyond her hus- 
band, and in his heart, the wife 
ees and loves and serves Christ. 
Beyond his wife, and in her 
heart, the husband sees and 
ves and serves Christ. The 
strength to go on, to give all the 
substance of one’s house for love 
id count it nothing, comes 
tom Christ and is used for 


Christ. Christ is the lover and 
Christ is the beloved. 


There is no greater enemy of 
married happiness the 
wife’s women friends. Unless 
she is a woman of character and 
of spirituality, she dresses for 
them, she lives for their ap- 
plause, she learns from them, 
and takes her thoughts and her 
ideas from them. It would be 
hard to exaggerate the possi- 
bility of harm that can come 
from such a source. 

Few Catholic married women 
can take up a career after mar- 
riage without thereby advertis- 
ing their failure as women and 
their failure as Catholics. That 
may seem too strong, but one 
feels the necessity of re-acting 
against the errors of the times. 
It is one thing for a married 
woman whom God has not bless- 
ed with children to find occupa- 
tion for her leisure; it is quite 
another thing for her to make 
a career the first interest of her 
life. 

The woman who marries, in- 
tending at all costs to retain her 
own career, or who absolutely 
refuses to be dependent on her 
husband, does not know the 
meaning either of Christian 
marriage or even of true hu- 
man love. If she is in love with 
anybody, it is with herself. 

There cannot be two “ca- 
reers” where there is only one 
life. Nor can there be independ- 
ence. For man and wife are de- 
pendent upon one another for 
everything. Where there is love, 
all joy or pleasure that cannot 
be shared loses its value. 
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A woman does not lose her 
personal liberty or freedom or 
dignity in marriage. She is not 
bound to obey her husband’s 
every request if it is not in har- 
mony with right reason or with 
the dignity due to a wife. She 
is not a minor, nor immature, 
nor incapable of judgment. As 
Pius XI says, this subjection 
merely “forbids that in this 
body, which is the family, the 
heart be separated from the 
head to the great detriment of 
the whole body and the proxi- 
mate danger of ruin. For if the 
man is the head, the woman is 
the heart, and as he occupies 
the chief place in ruling, so she 
may and ought to claim for 
herself the chief place in love.” 


The wife is not her husband’s 
servant. They are partners. 
They complement and _ supple- 
ment one another. She has a 
right to her opinion and her 
husband ought to take cogni- 
zance of it. It is not because he 
is the more expert or more in- 
telligent, or has the _ better 
judgment or the greater cour- 
age, that the ultimate decision 
is his; for, in fact, the contrary 
is often the csae. The real 
reason is because where there 
are two minds in partnership, 
someone must take responsibil- 
ity for their work; God has 
made the husband the respon- 
sible partner; therefore, he 
must have the ultimate author- 
ity. 

Unfortunately, not all mar- 
riages are so perfect. It may be 
mere cynicism that is respon- 
sible for the saying: “There is 


always one who loves, and one 
who lets oneself be loved,” yet 
too often it contains a measure 
of truth. Literature gives 
ample expression to the pain of 
unrequited love; and the half. 
requited love that is only too 
common in marriage, is one of 
the keenest forms of particips- 
tion in the Passion of Christ. 
Love And Suffering 

Few things can hurt so much 
as the heart that demands love 
and which is still so much in 
love with itself that it canno 
and will not give itself in re 
turn. For love demands thai one 
make one’s own the joys and 
sorrows of the other. The lover 
finds happiness in giving hin- 
self, in making some one else 
happy. But that happiness ij 
shattered if he is forced to real- 
ize that his devotion is merely 
accepted, and not returned; that 
it is used against himself; that 
it is accepted merely out of seli- 
love, and used to nourish self- 
love. That, it seems, is what 
broke Our Lord’s Heart in Geth- 
semane, 

To love is to become capable 
of considerable suffering, 
human limitations make it fair 
ly certain that he who love 
much will suffer much. “The dis- 
ciple is not above the Mastez.” 
Where paniful disappointment 
with another is felt, it is a: 
ways well to turn the seartl: 
light of criticism on one’s ow! 
self, to see what is the attitude 
of one’s own heart towards Got 
The love of man and wife 
should be the image of Chris's 
love for the Church. Sometime 
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God allows the love, or lack of 
jove of one partner for the 
other, to be the image of that 
other’s love, or lack of love, for 
God. If one thinks one is badly 
treated, the question should 
immediately arise: that, 
perhaps, how I treat God?” 

For those who have discover- 
ed that the only thing that mat- 
ters in this life or in the next 
—the only thing that can give 
true happiness—is to love and 
to be loved, married life can be 
a source of continual and untold 
suffering, even when on the sur- 
face it appears to be a success. 
What women may have to suffer 
in this way, is beyond the pow- 
er of any man to describe. 

There are husbands who con- 
sider their wives as glorified 


housekeepers or secretaries, as 
an ornament in their home and 
a hostess at their table, a social 


acquisition, a mere means of 
pleasure and_ self-gratification, 
in fact as anything but what a 
wife really is: another and bet- 
ter self, a partner in living, one 
who is a continual influence for 
the development of all that is 
good. So few men realize that 
2 man’s wife is his best friend. 
So few men realize to what 
an extent their family life, and 
in particular that part of their 
lamily life which they share 
vith their wife, should be the 
principal part of their life in 
his world. They work for their 
wn “advancement”—whatever 
hat may mean. They have a 
‘career,” and they feel every- 
hing else must be subordinated 
0 that. 


But if a man is married, he 
is married. And he must devote 
himself in the first place, ade- 
quately and generously, to his 
wife and family. It is utterly 
wrong, for example, on the ex- 
cuse of important social work 
to rush out on all or many eve- 
nings of the week after the eve- 
ning meal to some philanthropic 
work or meeting, or even to 
some exercise of devotion. 


God does not want such ser- 
vice. Far, far better for a man, 
and more meritorious, to spend 
the evening at home with his 
wife, or to take her to some en- 
tertainment which they can 
both share, and so to develop 
and manifest his love for his 
wife and their community of 
life. He will find Christ in his 
wife on such occasions more 
certainly, more fruitfully and 
more intimately, than he will in 
all his needy neighbors, or even 
—we would venture to say—in 
a visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. For Christ is present and 
is to be received, wherever His 
will is to be done. And His will 
is that they whom He has join- 
ed together should not be put 
asunder by any man. 

There are other sufferings 
that women have to undergo in 
secret. There is the shy hus- 
band who will not tell his love, 
the timorous man who is afraid 
to let his wife know his love for 
her, the man with that peculiar, 
but by no means unusual, habit 
which makes him set his face 
and assume a mask of stolid in- 
difference, when his wife shows 
her affection for him in any 
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way, despite the fact that there 
is a song in his heart that seems 
unending. There is the husband 
who has no tact. There is the 
husband whose sense of humor 
manifests itself by teasing. 
There is the man who always 
patronizes his wife, and who 
will never show her any defer- 
ence in public. 


It is clear that nothing but a 
deep spiritual life will enable a 
woman to sustain such contin- 
ual disappointment and suffer- 
ing, and still remain happy. 
God, however, can always fill the 
void in her heart. 


However, it is not always the 
man who fails to reach ideal 
standards. Not every’ wife 
brings to mrariage a sufficient- 


ly high ideal of self-surrender 


and self-sacrifice. And failure 
on the woman’s side has more 
far-reaching consequences that 
on her husband’s. For a man 
needs two women to perfect 
him, his mother and his wife. 
If his wife fails him because of 
her self-centeredness and un- 
willingness to sacrifice herself, 
he has an especial need of the 
spiritual life. The Mother of 
God must come to his aid to re- 
pair what Her daughters have 
spoiled. 


There is a passion, if one may 
call it such, prevalent nowadays 
for managing other people’s af- 
fairs. It tends to show itself 
very much in family life. With 
a reckless assurance and a smug 
self-sufficiency, men and women 
“arrange” other people’s plans, 
and order others’ lives, without 


any thought of their own ur- 
warranted interference with the 
guidance of Providence, or with 
the individual’s personal rights 
and development. One finds 
many examples in marriage, 
where women “manage” their 
husbands by any or all of the 
inexhaustible variety of weap- 
ons and tactics at their disposal, 
Commands, browbeatings, faits 
accomplis, silence until it is too 
late to alter plans, public ar. 
rangements where protest is in- 
possible, private coldness when 
consent is refused;—the list js 
endless. These are all symptoms 
of pride and show an ignorance 
of true spirituality and even of 
the true functions of a wife. 
The true woman rules by sub 
mitting; she humbles her hus- 
band by the generosity of he 
love. She strengthens him by 
her dependence, she builds wp 
his character by throwing re 
sponsibility upon him; she is 
queen of his heart by her love. 
Now the woman who leaves her 
throne to do by masculine 
crudeness and guile what she 
cannot do by feminine love ani 
tact, admits her own incompe- 
tence, and in the modern phrase, 
“lets herself down,” very, vey 
badly. Not only herself, in fac’, 
but also her husband. Not onl 
her husband, but also Chris'. 
For in refusing to be subject t 
her husband or to be loyal t 
him, she is also refusing to lt 
subject to Christ or to be loys 
to Him. And her plans ant 
achievements of this sort 4: 
ways go wrong in the long ru: 
for she is working against God. 


The harm done by such a policy 
is incalculable. 

We have said little about the 
irresponsibility of parents to 
their children. The _ subject 
would need a book. Let it suf- 
fice to say that all that is done 
for the child is done for Christ. 
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And it should be evident that 
one cannot give life without 
giving oneself. The seed must 
die if it is to bear fruit. The 
truth of that is written in the 
face of every mother; her self- 
sacrifice is written large in her 


eyes. 


Russians Work To Strengthen Family 


Still further measures to strengthen family life in the 
Soviet Union are reported in recent dispatches. The Supreme 
Court advised the lower courts to concentrate on “the task of 
strengthening the Soviet family and marriage.’ Divorces are 
not to be granted for accidental or transitory causes. 

Sex education is outlined in Soviet Education, monthly 
journal of the Academy of Educational Sciences, and stated to 
be a particular responsibility of parents. The principles on 
which it should be based are laid down as follows: 

1. Example of the parents is most important. 

2. Next to this is the fostering of love in a child—love 
for his family, his school, his country. This demands a normal 
social life. 

38. Order and discipline in the family will produce a 
character likely to establish an orderly and disciplined family 
life in return.—Family Life. 


Population Trends 


Perhaps the most important development in our country’s 
population trends is the families are increasing faster than 
individuals. Between 1940 and 1960 the number of families 
is expected to increase about 31%, while the total population 
will rise by only 20%. This means smaller families. 

There is also to be noted the growth of internal migration, 
of movements from farm to city, of older people living apart 
from their children. All three are basic causes behind the 
breaking up of large families into smaller families. The 
rapid increase in divorces has left its mark, too, although 
statistical evidence seems to show that most divorced persons 
remarry. Finally, the practice of child spacing or planned par- 
enthood, although it has been attacked with much vigor, appears 
an influence in reducing family size. 
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Weekly Catholics... 
... Catholic Weeklies 


Jcseph A. Gelin and Joseph A. Breig 


WHY is there no Catholic daily 
newspaper in America? 

Why no Catholic Life, or Time, 
or Saturday Evening Post? 

Why so few Catholic best- 
selling books? 

Why so little Catholic influ- 
ence on America’s thinking? 

You’ve often asked the ques- 
tions. Have you ever answered? 
You ought to; because the an- 
swer is you. 

There is no Catholic daily be- 
cause there aren’t enough daily 
Catholics. 

There is no Catholic Life be- 
cause there isn’t enough Catholic 
life. 

There are few Catholic best- 
sellers because not enough Cath- 
olics are best-buyers. 

As well ask why the circula- 
tion of the Gospels was small in 
the first centuries of the Church. 

It wasn’t because there were 
no printing presses. 

It was because there were few 
readers. 

Had the people wanted the 
Good News, they’d have hired 
copyists to copy it. 

But they didn’t want it—then 
—hbecause they weren’t Chris- 


*Dayton, Ohio 


Reprinted from The Marianist* 


tians. They were pagan Ro. 
mans; and had somebody hani- 
ed them the Testament, they'd 
have used it to sit on while 
watching the circuses in the 
arena. 

What they didn’t want was 
Christianity. 

What they did want was ci- 
cuses. 

Nineteen hundred years later, 
there are far too many Catholics 
who are Roman in that sense. 

Catholicism in America — in 
Americans—has a strange in- 
completeness. 

It goes to the heart, but not 
to the head. And not to the 
hands, either. 

We believe Catholic. 
do not think Catholic. 

Therefore our churches are 
jammed to the doors—but our 
newspapers and magazines and 
books lie unread. 

In the pews, we cannot be dis 
tinguished from Christians. 

In the streets, we cannot be 
distinguished from secularists 

The thought suggests an in 
teresting medical experiment. 

In the past nineteen centuries, 


But we 


a lot of saints have had their 
heads cut off—because they were 
Catholics not only in private, 
but in public. 

If a mad surgeon were to lop 
the head off a secularist, join it 
to the body of one of those 
saints, and somehow keep the 
combination alive, he would have 
something. 

He would have a creature 
with a heart absorbed in the next 
world and a head absorbed in 
this world. 

He would have, in other words, 
an average American Catholic. 


He would have a man drawn 
irresistibly to Mass on Sunday, 
and irresistibly away from it 
the rest of the week. 

We Americans, by and large, 
are weekly Catholics. 

Logically, we have a weekly 
Catholic press. 

And even our weekly press 
isn’t what it ought to be—be- 
cause we aren’t what we ought 
to be. 

Why does it confine itself, for 
the most part, to Sunday pieties? 

Isn’t it because we confine our 
piety to Sundays? 

Why does it stay in the sanc- 
tuary, letting the great world 
go past unnoticed? 

Is it because we leave the sanc- 
tuary unnoticed six days a week? 

Why does it talk about no- 
venas but not about the United 
Nations; about pieties but not 
about politics; about saints but 
not about sinners? 

There’s a vicious circle here 
somewhere, 

And if American Catholics 
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have something to answer for, so 
have American Catholic editcrs. 

Our Catholics are too much 
of the world. Our Catholic news- 
papers and magazines are too lit- . 
tle in it. 

Maybe it’s a case of the edi- 
tors leaning too far one way to 
balance the Catholics leaning the 
other. 


Whatever the reason, there’s 
too much private Catholicism in 
most of our Catholic publica- 
tions, and not enough public. 

Reading them, you’d hardly 
know that civilization is rocking 
and tottering and collapsing 
about their ears. 

You’d be told about Masses 
and Communions and Rosaries 
and novenas and parish dinners 
and Knights of Columbus meet- 
ings and what the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
told the annual meeting of the 

You wouldn’t be told what is 
happening to Poland and France 
and Czechoslovakia and China 
and India and England and Italy 
which holds Rome in its heart. 

You’d be only vaguely aware 
that more martyrs are being 
made today than in any other 
age of history; and that the 
Church and mankind together 
are caught in the most frightful 
crisis of all time. 

And this at a time when Pius 
XII, like Pius XI, is wearing 
himself out calling upon Catho- 
lics to be Catholics—to be uni- 
versalists—to go forth and 
Christianize all things: politics 
and movies and literature and 
sports and journalism and music 
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and architecture and the radio 
and everything else. 

What’s wrong is that we’re 
half-Catholics. We're heart- 
Catholics and not head-Catholics. 
We’re not full members of the 
one only apostolic holy universal 
Church set down on earth to 
unify and save the whole human 
race. 

We’re very. small, 
scribed Catholics. 

We’re one-day-a-week Catho- 
lics in time, and one-parish or 
one-diocese Catholics in space. 

And in relation to the multi- 
tudes of our fellow-men, we’re 
private and personal Catholics, 
hugging the Faith to our hearts 
and hiding it there. 

We’re sect-minded and selfish- 
minded. 

We think that God’s religion 
is encompassed when we make 
the Sign of the Cross. 

We do not see the arms of that 
Cross extending outward and up- 
ward and downward to embrace 
everything that God has created. 

We do not realize that first 
and foremost and above all, the 
first thing that must be Cathol- 
icized is thought. All thought. 
Mankind must be brought to 
Catholic thinking. 

Stop and think for a moment. 
Did it ever occur to you that 
there is a Catholic arithmetic 
and an anti-Catholic arithmetic; 
that fractions and decimals and 
trigonometry and calculus can 
be godly or godless; Christian 
er anti-Christ? 

It’s true. Teach a child that 
two and two make four, and 
what have you done for him? 


circum- 


positive harm, because you may 
have led him to believe that tw 
and two make four of themselve 

He doesn’t think that aboy 
other things. 

He doesn’t imagine that the 
grass grows without Somebody 
commanding it to grow. 

He doesn’t think that a ros 
becomes red until Some One ha 
said to it, “I want you red.” 

He doesn’t suppose that , 
baby brother or sister simply 
arrives. He knows that the 
baby is sent. 

And he ought to be told that 
two and two make four not be. 
cause some professor wrote it 
in a book, but because God is 
Infinite Truth and wills it so. 

Further, he ought to realize 
that if two and two didn’t make 
four, nothing would make sense; 
nothing would hang together; 
nothing would endure. 

He should know that because 
two and two do make four, there- 
fore the sun rises and sets, and 
the planets swing serenely in 
their orbits, and the stars stand 
bright in the sky, and the house 
in which he lives does not fall 
down. 

He should understand that if 
two and two ever stopped being 
four, then music would be rav- 
cous discord, and bridges woull 
tumble into rivers, and the se 
would overflow the mountains, 
and the whole multitudinouws 
marvel of the universe would fly 
to pieces in a crashing of plar- 
ets and a roaring inferno of ex- 
ploding suns. 

That’s Catholic arithmetic. 


Very little. Possibly you’ve doy 
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Mm And what’s true of arithmetic 
is true of geography and history 

and reading and music and any- 

hing else you care to mention. 


It’s our business as Catholics 
to Catholicize all that; in other 
words, to bring it all into har- 
mony with God Who is Bound- 
less Truth. 


It’s a big job, and a mutual 
job. 

It’s the task of Catholic jour- 
nalism and literature to Cathol- 
icize the minds of Catholics so 
they can Catholicize everything; 
so they can obey the command 
of Pius XI to “restore all things 
in Christ.” 

And it’s the duty of Catholics 

Eto want to have their minds Ca- 

tholicized; to cooperate in this 
work of Christianizing them, to 
support those who are laboring 
at it, 

Therefore they ought to be 
eager for Catholic reading. 
Therefore they ought to reject 
reading that is anti-Catholic, 
either openly or by implication. 

It’s no good for them to pre- 
tend that they don’t “read Cath- 
olic” because Catholic reading is 
dull and second-rate. 

When a man says that, the 
thing to do is to examine his 
book shelves. 

Chesterton was the ablest 
popular philosopher of our time; 
maybe of all time. Is he there? 

Historians bow to Belloc, Is 
he there? 

The Nobel prize in literature 
to Sigrid Undset. Is she 
tnere { 

The intellectuals are turning 
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to Jacques Maritain as Moslems 
turn to Mecca. Is he there? 


Henri Gheon has no superior 
Can you find 


as a biographer. 
him? 

The little St. Therese’s story 
of her own life is an autobio- 
graphical classic. Is that on 
the shelf? 


And scrabble through his mag- 
azine racks for a moment. Ten 
to one you’ll find them bulging 
with the most awful trash that 
has ever wasted good paper and 
ink since the printing press was 
invented. 

But he’ll tell you he doesn’t 
read Catholic books and maga- 
zines because they are not first- 
rate! 

The truth is, of course, that 
he doesn’t read them either be- 
cause he’s lazy, or because he’s 
deathly afraid of being Chris- 
tianized. 

He doesn’t want to become 
different from his neighbors— 
although the indelible mark of 
difference was signed on his 
forehead in Baptism and Con- 
firmation, and will mark him out 
from the mob on the Day of 
Judgment. 

He’ll want to be very differ- 
ent then! 

But let’s not be too hard on 
ourselves. Let’s be fair. 

There’s a reason for all this 
sectmindedness and inferiority- 
complexness among American 
Catholics. 

For a hundred years or more 
we’ve been surrounded, bottled 
up, hemmed in, immobilized. 

We’ve been like an army cut 
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off and kept out of combat—not 
destroyed, but held helpless. 

We’ve been permitted to assist 
at Mass and tell our beads, but 
we haven’t been allowed to in- 
fluence the way the world was 
going. 

Secularism has had the field 
to itself; and it has ridden high, 
wide and handsome through ev- 
ery avenue of human thought— 
through the schools, newspapers, 
movies, books, magazines, radio. 

Secularism has deluged us 
with propaganda until it’s a won- 
der—apart from the grace of 
God—that we haven’t been con- 
quered and converted. 

Certainly we've been influ- 
enced. We’ve been swayed. We’ve 
infected. We’ve been very 
nearly drowned in the deluge of 
falsehood. 

The time has come to turn the 


tide—and to return the compli- 
ment. Secularism nearly sec. 
ularized us; now it’s up to us 
to Christianize the secularists, 

If the Catholic Press isn’t 
ready now, it will be as soon as 
the Catholics are. 

There will be a Catholic daily 
in America as soon as there is 
daily Catholicism. 

A Catholic Life will spring 
easily from Catholic living. 

A Catholic Time when the 
times are Catholic. 


A Catholic Saturday Evening 
Post will follow a Catholic Sat- 
urday night fast. 

Catholic plays when Catholics 
stop playing at Catholicism. 

Catholic novels when Cathol- 
icism is less a novelty among 
Catholics. 

Shall we begin? 


Too Healthy 


Some friends of mine got into the clutches of a real estate 
agent who took the assignment of trying to find a quiet, secluded 
place in the suburbs for them and who succeeded only in taking 


them on an endless number of wild-goose chases. They were 
about to dispense with his “services” when he called up early 
one Sunday morning to report that he had a “dream of a place” 
away out on Long Island. A little skeptical because of their 
previous experiences with him, they nevertheless agreed to 
accompany him that day to inspect the place. 

Arriving at the site, they found that the agent’s advance 
description of the place bore no resemblance to the “original.” 
Having exhausted all the adjectives in his repertoire without 
moving the prospects, the agent finally declared, with the air 
of an oracle, that the suburb enjoyed the lowest death rate 
of any part of the country. 

“T believe you,” said the wife-member of his duo of house- 
hunters with a sniff, “I wouldn’t be found dead here myself!” 

—T. J. McInerney. 
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Candles 


EBRUARY second, the feast 


of the Purification of Mary,- 


generally known as “Candle- 
as Day” because of the candles 
yhich the Church blesses on this 
ay. For a long time candles 
ave been used to represent 
hrist, who is the true light en- 
ghtening the whole’ world. 
andles remind us of Christ. The 
ax represents His pure flesh; 
e wick concealed with the wax, 
is Soul; while the flame re- 
inds us of His divinity. 


After the solemn blessing of 
he candles there is a procession 
» which all who participate 
ary lighted candles in their 
ands. This procession reminds 
s of the journey of Mary and 
Joseph ascending to the temple 
0 present Jesus, 


Back in the ages of faith the 

people took these candles home 
vith them to use on special 
mcasions. This is a custom 
wrth renewing where it has 
ben discontinued. We _ should 
make arrangements with our 
prish priest to obtain a few 
lessed candles on this day to 
use in our home. 


During the prayers of bless- 
ing of candles God’s benediction 


in the Home 


From Altar and Home 


flows into the candle, raising it 
to a supernatural dignity. The 


‘material and earthly element is 


brought into contact with the 
power of redemption; the candle 
becomes a_ sacramental. The 
candle is not merely a religious 
object signifying something 
supernatural. It is more than 
that. It is a liturgical symbol 
which contains power in its sym- 
bolism. 


We have already said that the 
candle represents Christ; hence, 
we can say that in a sense we 
take Christ home with us when 
we take blessed candles home on 
Candlemas Day. This is suffi- 
cient reason for having blessed 
candles in the home, for our 
world, sunk in darkness as it is 
today, will only be enlightened 
when the light of Christ is re- 
enkindled in the home. 

Blessed candles can be used 
with profit on home altars dur- 
ing family prayer in the evening 
or at table on feast days, for 
example, on the anniversary of 
the baptism of a member of the 
family. We need but recall that 
we received a candle at our bap- 
tism which represents the life 
of grace in our soul. A burn- 
ing candle placed before us on 
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the anniversary of our baptism 
would remind us of our duty to 
preserve the life of grace in our 
souls. Other occasions that call 
for blessed candles in the home 
are when a priest comes to bring 
Communion to the sick, for the 
administration of extreme unc- 
tion, or during a storm. These 
are some uses for blessed candles 
in the home but their use need 
not be restricted. 


Blessed candles, if used fy 
quently in our everyday life, wi 
remind us to be alert in ow 
ceaseless battle with the powey 
of darkness all around us. B 
sides, we too must be like 
candles, other Christs, shining 
by our good example, “on those 
that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death, to guide our 
feet into the way of peace.” 
(Lk. 1:79) 


Teachers Paid Family Wage 


Black Mountain College, (N. C.) is one of the American 
educational institutions that pays its faculty on a family wage 
seale. The faculty are the owners of the college and the usual 
graduations of rank (instructor, assistant professor, associate 
professor, and so on) are absent. Basic to the wage scale are 
housing, lighting, fuel, water, bed linen, and food for each 
member of the family. Beyond these the cash payments are as 
follows: 

Minimum salary, $90 a month for a single faculty member. 
Married faculty members receive monthly: 

$60—teaching member. 

$20—household. 

$40—wife or parent. 

$30—children over 16. 

$20—children 6-16. 

$10—children under 6. 

$ 5—five years service at BMC. 

$10—ten years service at BMC. 

“The principle involved in the scale has brought about some 
inequities and feelings,” registrar David H. Corkran reports in 
furnishing these figures. “Long term members of the faculty 
felt that their years of experience were discriminated against 
in favor of youth, inexperience, and large families, but by and 
large the principle has proved a workable one if not an entirely 
just one. Short term inadequacies have been met by special 
grants. This practice has been perhaps the most criticized 
feature of the system and the tendency in recent years has been 
to reduce them to a minimum if not to eliminate them entirely.” 
—Family Life. 
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The Heroine 


A Valentine story 


NITA DEBLIN was no demure 
IN princess in an ivory tower, 
hough she might have been for 
| the awareness she had of my 
humble freshman existence. She 
vas the first tragedy of my life 
and it is only now after the years 
have healed my wounded pride 
that I can think of Rita with a 
smile and laugh at the little girl 
who thought her life was ended. 
There is a certain amount of 
hero worship in the most matter 
of fact American, but I was en- 
dowed with enough for three. 
And Rita was a perfect heroine; 
vivaciously pretty, witty, popu- 
lar, and possessed of that calm 
self-assurance that so awes a 
younger girl who is still stumbl- 
ing over her own feet. More- 
over, Rita was a senior in high 
school, an individual—no longer 
one of the bunch, but a person- 
ality. In my freshman imagina- 
tion she was ready to embark on 
unknown seas of adventure after 
that magical graduation which 
made one grow up in the space 
ofa single June day. All this I 
worked out and puzzled over, and 
I longed to be a part of Rita’s 
exciting future. In my imagin- 
ation all these future events in- 
cluded me as the intimate friend, 
the confidante, the support of a 
Rita, now great and famous. 


Elsa Chaney 


Sometimes she was a great 
actress, and I her constant com- 
panion who accompanied her on 
all tours while admiring throngs 
crowded the train stations and 
craned to get a glimpse of the 
great star and her friend. 

My imagination worked over- 
time. Rita was a star reporter, 
a dashingly beautiful woman 
pilot, a jungle adventuress, and 
finally the first woman president 
of the United States. And be- 
hind all the glory was her one 
true friend who had stood by 
her as her ever faithful secre- 
tary, co-pilot, jungle companion, 
and Secretary of State, and who 
deserved all the credit, really. 

Of course, I had not confided 
my plans to anyone, though I 
suspected that some of the other 
freshmen were victims of the 
same wonderful disease. They 
had all the symptoms at least. 
But these companions in crime 
always seemed to get a little 
more attention from their re- 
spective heroines than I could 
exact from Rita. In fact, I am 
somewhat ashamed to admit, I 
sometimes had to exaggerate her 
attentions to me, and occasionally 
it was necessary to fib in order to 
keep up my prestige. 


A casual “Hi there” from 


Rita very easily became a long 
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heart to heart talk on one of her 
current problems, (mostly boys). 
An offer of a piece of candy 
might become a whole box 
“which has already regrettably 
been eaten or I would offer you 
some.” The loan of a pair of 
gloves might be stretched to 
include her new hat and bag with 
the alligator shoes to match and 
“T’m dreadfully sorry I didn’t 
wear them because Rita says 
they look simply stunning on me 
—almost as good as on her.” 

It got to be so that there was 
a constant rivalry among the 
freshmen as to which one was the 
best friend of a senior. Once 
Sadie Matthews boasted that 
Deborah Kerr, who was almost 
as pretty and popular as Rita, 
had promised to take her to the 
Kerr’s summer home for the 
whole vacation. This was a little 
too much for all of us, and we 
were a very dejected bunch as 
we watched Sadie sail out of the 
room after this triumphant coup 
d’etat. Privately I doubted the 
story and decided to ask Miss 
Kerr point blank if it were true. 
The next day with fear and 
trembling I approached this 
august person to whom rumor 
_ gave six “steady” boy friends. 

“Miss Kerr—ah—pardon—me 
—Sadie Matthews is_ surely 
going to have fun at your house 
this summer!” 

The personage exhibited a 
mild surprise and delivered the 
most eloquent speech I had ever 
heard: 

“Who’s Sadie Matthews?” she 
said. 

I lived again, but Sadie must 


have wondered why we looked 
her with such deep pity in 
eyes for the next few weeks, 
Things were going very nice 
for me—too nicely. Rita had jy 
vited me for ice cream twice j 
the last month and smiled almo 
every time she saw me. Timp 
freshman girls were eyeing n 
with envy, and I was feelj 


very confident and superior. 
But then tragedy made i 

entrance and_ spoiled all 

dreams for Rita’s (and my) su 


party at the school. 

freshmen were having a fie 
day. Quantity of the Valenti 
and not quality determined i 
fitness to be bestowed upon 
senior girl. I thought that Sadi 
Matthews quite outdid hersel 
Her Valentine was so large tha 
it would not fit into the box an 
had to be left on top, which sui 
ed Sadie fine.. Perhaps | wa 
just a little jealous that mi 
was not large enough to be lem 
in the public view too. Regre 


with hearts and “sentiments. 
On the back I had written in m 
best hand: “To a wonderful gi 
whom I admire. Valentine’s day 


Valentines to be distributed, 
thought I would surely die. Thi 
suspense was terrible. I had re 
ceived a great many _inconse 
quential red hearts from th 


| 
cess, 

It was February fourteentiii 

and there was to be a Valentin 

i fully I slipped its glorious beaut 
: into the box and out of sight 
It was a large lacy affair wit] 

every available space covere 

1930” 

When the time came for th | 
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eshmen, but Rita’s had not yet 
ade its appearance. If she 
piled me, I would never be able 
lift up my head among my 
assmates again. Sadie Mat- 
ews was proudly exhibiting 
me purportedly from Deborah 
err, but I knew better. 
y own eyes I had seen her buy- 
¢ it for herself at Brown’s 
tationery Store the evening 
efore. But at least she had 
omething! I made a little bar- 
rain with fate. If I got a Valen- 
ine from Rita I would resist the 
uning desire to inform the 
est of the freshies of the origin 
ff Saddie’s Valentine. This I 
would do, if fate would be kind 
ome. Then I was handed a 
mall white envelope, and Sadie 


was saved. Her reprieve was 
written there in Rita’s dainty 


and: “For Miss Annie-belle 
Vhite. From her friend, Rita A. 
Medlin.” 

Eagerly I tore the envelope 
pen as the freshmen crowded 
round in awe. None of them 
iad thought of hiding the blaz- 
ing beauty of their Valentines in 


gh@menvelopes! There it lay, a Valen- 


tine that cost fifteen cents at 
Brown’s. I knew because I had 
seen it there and was going to 
buy it for Rita until I had com- 
promised on the larger ten-cent 
one, 

Wrapped in the rosy glow that 
follows great successes, I made 
hy grand exit, the precious Val- 
entine clutched in my hand, and 
my bosom friends and Sadie 
Matthews in tow. I was too 
flushed to proceed with caution; 
Thad to find Rita and thank her. 


The seniors had gone up to 
their classroom for a conversa- 
tional huddle. This was nothing 
unusual; they were always up 
there talking about all sorts of 
interesting things—boys and 
clothes for the most part. We 
freshmen had a listening post 
next door in the cloakroom, and 
we often tuned in on the seniors’ 
enlightening broadcasts. But it 
was not to the cloakroom that I 
led my little group today. I ad- 
vanced boldly to the door and 
was about to turn the knob when 
a sudden ripple of gay laughter 
which I immediately identified as 
Rita’s suspended motion for a 
moment. We paused as Rita 
spoke, 

“I still think this one is the 
prize,” she declared, and we 
could almost hear the seniors 
hanging on her every word. 
“Listen: ‘To a wonderful girl 
whom I admire.’ And the whole 
thing is a perfect mess!” 

For a moment I stood trans- 
fixed, hoping against hope that 
something would happen so that 
either Rita would lose her voice, 
or we outside the door would be 
whisked away to deepest, darkest 
Africa. I did not even have time 
to make my customary bargain 
with fate before my poor darling 
Rita unknowingly condemned me 
to social degradation. 

“That poor little Annie-belle 
White!” she cried, so loudly that 
I was sure the whole town from 
Maple to Main had heard. “I 
try to like her, but she’s such 
a little pest!” 

And before the eyes of two 
astonished freshmen and cne 
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dazedly triumphant Sadie Mat- 
thews, I turned and fled down 
the stairs. 

Rita must have been very 
much relieved and perhaps even 
a little curious over my contin- 
ued absence from all the places 
in which she had previously en- 
countered her “little pest.” But 
for me, the heroine had fallen 
from her pedestal; my pride was 
damaged quite beyond speedy re- 
pair, for wounds to young pride 
can be healed only by the years. 

And perhaps that is why I 
surprised and rather bewildered 
my senior daughter with so heat- 
ed a lecture on the subject of 


“Being a Perfect Model fq 
Younger Girls, and Never, Neve 
Doing Anything that Might Hur 
Them.” 

It was only a chance remark 4; 
she slammed in the door afie 
school this afternoon _ that 
brought the sermon on her wa. 
suspecting head. “If that littl 
Dorinda England doesn’t sto 
pestering me half to death, | 
think I’ll positively scream!” 

For you see, Dorinda Englani 
is very dear to me, not only be 
cause she is the child of the best 
and oldest friend of my middle 
age, but because she is Rita 
Deblin’s daughter. 


Prayer For Lovers 


Beloved Jesus, who at the Marriage at Cana worked the 
first miracle, proving Thy Divinity, be Thou the Captain of 


our love. 


We unite our love, soon, if God wills, to be sanctified 
before the altar of Thy Church, and consummated in Holy 
Wedlock, with the all embracing Love of Thy Sacred Heart. 

May the lawful natural joys of our wedded love, thus be 
an instrument to our eternal salvation, and to the glory of Thy 
Holy Name—O-—Jesus, King of Love!—William E. Kerrish. 


The Sister had distributed paper and crayons to the class 
and had asked them to draw a picture of the Holy Family. 


Among the many original portraits was Bill’s. 


It showed four 


passengers in an aeroplane: three of them with haloes. 

“IT recognize the Holy Family, Bill,” the Sister said. “But 
who’s the fourth passenger in the ’plane?” 

Bill looked up at her incredulously. 


“Sister, don’t you know? 


Meath Chronicle. 


That’s Pontius the pilot.”— 


— 

“One is apt to-wonder what kind of an oath the doctors 
advocating voluntary euthanasia took, the Hippocratic or the 
hypocratic; since they are supposed to foster life, not destroy 
it.’—Michael Denis in The Victorian. 


GOD'S PETS 


Shut-ins brighten life and win God’s blessings 


Rev. Albert P. Roemer 


THANKS be to God,” an 

Archbishop’ once _ said, 
“that all over this country we 
have our shut-in, suffering souls, 
bringing down God’s blessings. 
If it were not for them, this 
would be a sorry world.” 


Almost every community has 
them. Sometimes they are es- 
temed and appreciated as 
chosen souls—-“God’s pets.” They 
certainly ought to be. For the 
most part they are hidden away, 
known to the few. Worldly 
minds see in them either a nec- 
essary burden or the object of a 
cold humanitarianism. To the 
Christian they ought to be the 
object of special and devoted 
love. Patient, kind, cheerful, 
these souls give to the modern 
world Jesus in His passion and 
Mary in her sorrows. Just as 
Mary in the very sorrows that 
seemed so bitter became the 
Cause of Our Joy, so these souls, 
suffering as they do not because 
of their own will but solely be- 
cause it is God’s will, bring the 
sr true joy that the world can 
ave, 


_ Typical of one of these souls 
is Myrtle Jacobson. If you were 
to enter Room number two of 
the Vernon Memorial Hospital 
in Viroqua, Wisconsin, the most 


prominent thing you would see 
would be a beeming joyous smile 
that lights up the room. It helps 
“to light up” many lives, too. 
More than just see it, you would 
no doubt feel the radiance of 
that smile. Something else you 
would notice: all the attention 
would be focused on you and 
your probY¥ems—almost as if the 
young lady lying there would 
have none of her own. 

The very name “Myrtle” must 
have been providentially chosen. 
Its meaning is “bitter-sweet.” 
Twenty-seven years ago arthritic 
pains began to seize her. For 20 
years Myrtle has been almost a 
complete invalid, totally inca- 
pacitated except for a silent use 
of the hands. But the bitter 
suffering has produced a sweet- 
ness in the person, that is the 
strong and womanly sweetness 
of Mary herself. 

Myrtle is a convert to the 
Faith. It happened in this way. 
Several years ago she was to 
have an operation that she fear- 
ed considerably. A Catholic lady 
gave her a medal that she re- 
quested. Myrtle had the medal 
on her and whispered a prayer 
to Our Lady and the Infant of 
Prague. An unusual confidence 
and peace came upon her. The 
next step was the Rosary. Hav- 
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ing been presented with one, she 
studied the mysteries and then 
said the Rosary daily. Signifi- 
cantly enough she mentions now 
that the saying of the Rosary 
gave her an understanding in a 
personal way of Our Lord and 
Our Lady. 


It was not long after this that 
Our Lady sent a priest her way. 
After a year of visitation by the 
priest, Myrtle. began asking 
questions about the Church. But 
it was not easy to accept the ex- 
planations. Long-standing mis- 
information had left a mark. 
But the very first truth of the 
Faith that came clear to her was 
the real presence of Our Lord 
in the Eucharist. Myrtle silently 
adored Our Lord as He was be- 
ing carried to the sick and the 
priest occasionally gave her a 
private blessing. 


One of the last truths to come 
to her was that of the Blessed 
Mother. But when it came, it 
was with such force that now 
Myrtle could truly be called a 
Marian soul. She read the 
“True Devotion,” by St. Louis 
Marie de Montfort and was pre- 
pared to consecrate herself total- 
ly to the Mother of God. Obsta- 
cles almost insurmountable came 
her way. Finally, however, she 
was baptized on March 24 and 
received her First Holy Com- 
munion on the Feast of the An- 
nunciation. After her First 
Holy Communion Myrtle, almost 
in an ecstacy of joy said: “Oh, 
I thought I knew what the 
Blessed Sacrament was; but I 
never knew until I received 
Him.” 


Of Mary Myrtle simply say; 
“Oh, how I love her. She is 
good. She takes care of me ju 
like a mother.” Almost from th 
very beginning Myrtle beca 
a daily Holy Communicant: ‘ 
should be happy,” she said, “bh 
cause I feel that Jesus comes jj 
me, just as He came to Mary 
and I want to love Him just 
she does.” 


Myrtle describes her life i 
the Faith as a “new world. 
Things have happened that shi 
never dreamed could happen 
“My life is just filled with red 
letter days,” she said. One ¢ 
her “red-letter” days came whe 
she got a portable hospital cot 
One of Myrtle’s first visits w 
to the little parish church in 
Viroqua. Since that first visi 
Myrtle has been getting out ev 
ery week to the Holy Hour. Sh¢ 
comes in the afternoon in orde 
to be present for the Holy Hou 
in the evening. She also has at: 
tended Mass, and was present 
at the Christmas’ mid-night 
Mass. 

Occasionally she now gets t 
visit her friends. Of late she 
has been attending the meetings 
of the Altar Society. She has a 
splendid sense of humor and can 
set people rollicking with laug)- 
ter. On one occasion, the Christ: 
mas party, when Santa came 
with her present he asked her if 
she was Norwegian. “Yes,” she 
answered. “Well, could you sing 


Jingle Bells in Norwegian for 


us?” “No,” said Myrtle, “Can 
you?” On another occasion, 4 
supper meeting at 7:30, the 
ladies asked her when she was 


b 
t 
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being called for to be taken home. 
“A quarter of eleven,” said Myr- 
tle, “I wouldn’t want to miss any- 
thing here.” 

Arthritic pains have become 
more severe of late, necessitating 
“hypos.” But Myrtle is going to 
a medical clinic where the new 
ACTH may be used. She is com- 
pletely resigned, however. If 
God will give help or a cure 
through medical science, God be 
praised, particularly if it could 
help souls to see the light. If 
God does not will help, then God 
still be praised. All of her life 
is offered to Him through the 
Immaculate Heart. But Myrtle 
does appreciate the prayers of 
friends and loves to hear from 
them. And friends love to share 
one another’s burdens. 

A poem written by an arthri- 
tic nun shortly before she died 
as an invalid of 20 years also 
describes Myrtle’s condition: 


To walk I cannot use my feet 
My hands, I cannot use to eat 


GOD’S PETS 


But O! I have my eyes to see 
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Dear God, You are so good to 
me. 


My body’s bound with an iron 
chain 

I am quite cognizant of pain 

But I restrain the blinding tear 

And thank you, God, that I can 
hear. 


The ‘Common Life’ I truly miss 

My Sister’s company was bliss 

But grace for all I may beseech 

I thank you God, for the gift of 
speech. 


For ev’ry need I must depend 

Upon the service that others 
rend... 

O heavy cross—the galling kind 

But, O! My God, I have my 
mind. 


Daily, hourly, suppressed desire 

To do for others, ignites a fire 

That lights my way up Calvary’s 
Hill 

The only solace: ‘Tis God’s will. 


in equipment. 


Archbishop of Boston. 


~The Home Is Crux Of All 


Never forget this inescapable fact: 
and colleges until our sky lines are crowded with them. 

We may provide endowments and scholarships and sal- 
aries that will be the envy of the world. We may put the 
best resources of church and state alike behind our efforts to 
have the finest schools, the most skilled teachers, the last word 


We may build schools 


But democracy will be ill-served, and the Faith served not 
at all, unless in our education planning we begin and end ac- 
knowledging that the healing of the world’s ills depends on a 
return to the home, to the responsibilities of the home on every 
level of life—-Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D., L.L.D., 
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What Do YOU. Do 


With Your 


Free Time? 


TIPS FOR MOTHERS 


[XN A recent issue of a popular 

magazine there is a story told 
of a young woman named C. who 
because she had everything— 
money, clothes, travel, servants 
—became bored with the under- 
lying sameness of her life and 
its invariable pursuit of pleas- 
ure. She finally achieved hap- 


piness by marrying an advertis- 
ing man whose one great ambi- 
tion was to be a farmer. Though 
C’s new life is not one of ex- 
treme privation nor excessive 


labor, she has much less money 
to spend and has no domestic 
assistance in her home. But C 
is changed; she is happy and 
gay on her farm and cheerful in 
doing her own work. She says 
she. has more time now than she 
used to have when she did—as 
she puts it—‘nothing at all.” 
More time! How common in 
this age when the management 
of a household is facilitated by 
labor saving devices, pressure 
cookers, prepared and frozen 
foods, ready-made clothes and 
countless other aids which com- 
bine to simplify domestic tasks. 
But more time for what? Ruth 
Benedict comments in “Are 
Families Passe?” (The Satur- 
day Review of Literature, De- 
cember 25, 1948): “Americans 


Sister M. Christina, 1H.M, 


put high value on_ lessened 
drudgery, but they deprecate 
having free spaces of truly lei- 
sure time; the more time they 
save the more they fill up their 
days and nights with a round of 
engagements and complications.” 
Universal schooling also plays 
its part in giving women more 
leisure. 

“For a great part of the work- 
ing day, American children are 
the responsibility of the teach- 
er and not of the mother. As 
nursery schools spread over the 
country, younger and younger 
children get trained care out- 
side the home and the mother’s 
labors are correspondingly re- 
lieved. As the children grow 
older the mother’s leisure in- 
creases, until finally she reaches 
that idle middle age with its 
round of card parties and clubs 
and window’ shopping and 
movies which engross and waste 
the energy of so many millions 
of American women. Her hus- 
band is earning more money now 
than when he was younger, and 
her children have flown; she has 
a plethora of privileges and free- 
dom and leisure. In one sense 
she has everything... 

“These are women who as 4 
group are well set up and fa- 
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part of the world. But privi- 
lege to them is separate from 
responsibility. Comparatively 
few of them feel that it is com- 
patible with their status to do 
responsible work in which they 
have had experience in their own 
households and which must now 
be done outside their homes, and 
few take the initiative in get- 
ting the training they would 
need in jobs which they can see 
need to be done.” 


These statements might well 
remind a Catholic reader of Pius 
XII’s challenge to the women of 
Italy on October 21, 1945. He 
made very clear his conviction 
that women have a definite place 
in public life and a responsibility 
to fill that place. He called up- 
on woman to do her share in 
preserving the sanctity of the 
home and woman’s dignity. Spe- 
cifically he said: “Your day is 
here, Catholic women and girls. 
Public life needs you. To each 
one of you might be said: ‘Your 
destiny is at stake!’” Further 
on in the same address, he said 
in even stronger words: 

“The fate of the family, the 
fate of human relations are at 
stake. They are in your hands. 
Every woman has then (and the 
Italian adds senza eccezione, 
without exception) mark it well, 
the obligation, the strict obli- 
gation in conscience, not to ab- 
sent herself but to go into action 
in a manner and way suitable to 
the condition of each, so as to 
hold back these currents which 
threaten the home, so as to op- 
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pose those doctrines which un- 
dermine its foundations, so as 
to prepare, organize and achieve 
its restoration.” 

Surely, the words of the Holy 
Father cannot be misconstrued. 
He emphatically urges women to 
get out into the social and po- 
litical scene of today. He is not 
speaking here to special women 
but to all women. He wants them 
to get into public life in order 
that the home may be kept in 
safety or, if already lost, re- 
stored to its rightful place. To- 
day it is the disintegration of 
the home and family that worries 
not only Catholics but many oth- 
er groups. And as Elizabeth 
Morrisey said in addressing the 
National Council of Catholic 
Women, 

“, .. the mere remaining at 
home is not the answer. A moth- 
er may be at home while her 
children are at questionable 
places of amusement and enter- 
tainment: she may be at home 
while her husband labors for a 
pittance under conditions that 
could be remedied by proper 
laws: she may be at home while 
her family is threatened and 
menaced by slum areas, disease- 
breeding: she may be at home 
even though her neighborhood 
school may need a drastic over- 
hauling. Yes, she may be at 
home—too many are—when in 
the real interest of her home and 
her family she should be out 
working for slum clearance proj- 
ects, decent housing programs, 
fair wages, broadened educa- 
tional facilities and an endless 
array of reforms that must come 
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THE FAMILY DIGEST 


if home and families are to be 
saved from disintegration. To 
be at home completely indifferent 
to the crying needs about her, 
that indirectly will effect her 
own .home, if not directly, at 
home perhaps lost in a soap op- 
era or a who-done-it or a bridge 
game (and I have no quarrel 
with any of them in moderation) 
is not the answer.” 

Then, what is the answer? 
Get a job in the community if 
you want your home and family 
life to be reasonably secure. Par- 
ticipate in community activities 
on a local, national and interna- 
tional level. Take stock of your 


abilities within the home and 
then transfer those assets to 
solving one of the manifold prob- 
lems existing in the community. 


Here is the story of Mrs. G., 
the mother of six children, the 
oldest a married son of 24 and 
the youngest a girl of 14. Her 
husband, established in his own 
business, earns enough to sup- 
port the family comfortably and 
to give his wife the luxury of 
help with the housework one 
day a week. The G. family are 
members of a large parish in-a 
smail city. Across the street 
from the Catholic school is the 
city high school which services 
about 700 children that the par- 
ish school cannot take care of. 
A long-standing problem has 
been the recreation attractions 
of the “down-river” district. 
About seven years ago, after the 
youngest child had _ started 
school, Mrs. G. organized a 
Youth Club having the unique 
feature of no dues. Being a high 


school student is the simple re- 
quirement for membership. The 
principal activity of this club is 
to provide recreation for its 
members every Friday night: 
these are scheduled to begin 
early and end at 10:30. Five ex- 
ceptions are allowed during the 
year for special dances like the 
Turkey Trot and the Bunny Hop 
when the orchestra (now paid 
for by the city) plays until 
11:30. Does this seem very lit- 
tle to do? Furnish recreation for 
adolescents one night a week? 

There is more’to it than ap- 
pears on the surface. These 
teen-agers must do all their own 
planning (under the guidance of 
Mrs. G.), hence have commit- 
tees for projects, dates, and oth- 
er arrangement details. The 
evening may be spent at danc- 
ing, a play, or games, but what- 
ever the function is, there is suf- 
ficient preparation before to 
make it a success and to keep 
the children interested. Small 
groups assemble in the home of 
Mrs. G. either after school or 
early in the evening for prelim- 
inary discussions. These plan- 
ning groups are made to feel at 
home and they witness the happy 
life of the G. family. There has 
been a carry-over of this experi- 
ence to their own homes, judging 
from what the students tell their 
teachers and the reports of the 
declining attendance on Satur- 
days and Sundays in the “down- 
river” pool rooms and dance 
halls. 

In addition to the Youth Club, 
Mrs. G. has sponsored the par- 
ish Girl Scout Troop and, as 
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president of the Altar Society, 
js in a position to enlist the ser- 
vices of other women in promot- 
ing Girl Scout activities. Fur- 
thermore, she participates in 
civic affairs, solicits for the 
Community Fund drive, encour- 
ages the sale of tuberculosis 
seals, goes out on Poppy Day. 
What kind of home and fam- 
ily has Mrs. G? According to all 
reports, a home that is well kept 
but also one that is lived in. Her 
children say she spoils them be- 
cause she does so much for them. 
They do not suffer because of 
their mother’s activities and 
they are proud that she is so 
well loved by the other children 
in school. They glory in the 
fact that their mother knows 
what to wear and how to wear 


it. They boast that she has more 
knowledge of each one of their 
interests than they themselves 
have. 

Perhaps you are thinking Mrs. 


G. is exceptional. As a woman 
who has many intellecutal gifts? 
No. AS a woman who not only 
sees her privileges but also ac- 
cepts her responsibilities? Yes. 
She sees her own happy family 
life. She is aware of the peace 
and security that happy family 
life brings her. She can not rest 
when she sees anything in her 
community which tends to de- 
stroy or threaten the integrity 
of the home and family. She 
recognizes that her role as a 
woman is best accomplished by 
work involving human relation- 
ships rather than by wasting her 
energy in the “round of card 
parties and clubs and window 


shopping and movies.” However, 
Mrs. G. is not above card parties 
and like affairs which have a 
worthy motive. She is first when 
it is a question of peeling pota- 
toes or baking a cake for an 
alumni banquet or a Junior-Sen- 
ior luncheon; she is first to take 
a table and play a game of 
bridge for the benefit of an Af- 
rican missionary. 

As worthwhile as is the work 
of Mrs. G., however, alone it is 
not enough. We need more and 
more women to take their right- 
ful place in community life. All 
too many Catholic women are 
apathetic to the many jobs cry- 
ing for solution through Chris- 
tian leadership. They should 
keep in mind what Pius XII said 
when he addressed the Catholic 
women of the world through 
their delegates assembled for the 
Congress of the International 
Union of Catholic Women’s 
Leagues: 

“, .. be present everywhere 
for the faith, for Christ, in every 
way and to the utmost possible 
limit, wherever vital interests 
are at stake, wherever laws bear- 
ing on the worship of God, mar- 
riage, the family, the school, the 
social order are proposed or dis- 
cussed. Be there on guard and 
in action whenever through edu- 
cation the soul of the people is 
being forged.” 

These words of the Holy Fa- 
ther, spoken nearly two yéars 
after the talk to the women of 
Italy, could not be stronger nor 
clearer. He literally commands 
women to get out into the social 
and political scene of today. 
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Why have not more heeded his 
desires? Could it be that women 
have been so preoccupied with 
attaining equal rights that they 
have neglected to see their duties 
and obligations? Surely this is 
contrary to women’s nature, for, 
as Pius XII says, “every wom- 
an is made to be a mother; a 
mother in the physical meaning 
of the word or in the more spir- 
itual and exalted but no less real 
sense.” 

True motherhood is more con- 
cerned with giving than with 
getting. In giving to others, 
serving others, woman finds her 
highest satisfaction. This is 


the only means she can use to 
realize deep happiness and for 
those women who have “a ple- 
thora of privileges and freedom 


and leisure,” giving can take the 
form of study of current social 
problems followed by action on 
them wherever and whenever 
possible. 


The task is challenging, the 
work tremendous. We need mil- 
lions of women who are well-in- 
formed and animated with su- 
pernatural faith if our homes 
and families are to be saved 
from disintegration. We need 
more and more like Mrs. G., 
ready to give and able to give 
because they see their privileges, 
realize their responsibilities and 
gather strength from the proper 
source. “Rain or shine,” says the 
principal of the parish school, 
“every morning sees Mrs. G. at 
6:30 or 7:15 Mass.” 


The Expectant Father 


There is an enormous amount written about the expect- 
ant mother but not a word about the expectant father. 
At a recent lecture concerning child welfare a male student, 


who was one of a very small minority of males, plaintively 
asked the lecturer whether there were no books written for 
fathers! Yet a father ought to play an important part in the care 
of the children, even from their baby days. 

If the mother is called the “queen” of the home, the father 
should be the “king.” If the father wishes to regain his place 
in the human family and home he might begin by leading his 
family in their prayers, by looking after their spiritual well- 
being, taking them to church and by being with them when they 
are old enough at the altar rails. 

We are living in times that are morally difficult. They are 
morally difficult because of the decay in religious belief and a 
falling off in the standards of morality. There is hardly need 
for me to give examples but in 1936 there were (in England) 
5,000 petitions for divorce and last year that were 50,000.— 
Cardinal Griffin. 
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AT ANY AGE, 


Life Can Be Wonderful 


Ono Freeman Lathrop 


| IFE must be wonderful when 

you were sixteen nowadays. 
Old Granny Morehouse sat on 
her daughter Mary’s front porch 
and rocked contentedly as she 
watched blonde Binnie Bailey 
swinginggin the old porch swing 
next door with that Sammy 
Troy, from down the street, be- 
side her. The two gazed dream- 
ily into each other’s eyes and 
nothing in the wide, wide world 
seemed to matter but the golden 
moment they held in their clasp- 
ed hands. Then Sammy went 
whistling down the street and 
Binnie waved and came across 
the freshly cut grass. 


“Granny, did you ever want 
anything more than you’d ever 
before wanted anything in your 
whole life-time—I mean, really 
longed for some-thing—and you 
just couldn’t have it?” she sigh- 
ed wistfully. 


Granny Morehouse smiled. 
“Land sakes, I ’spect I have, 
child. Seems to me my life was 
just made up of wanting one 
thing after another. What is it 
now?” 


Binnie plumped herself on the 
top step and buried chin in 
hands. “Oh, it’s everything. I’ve 


simply got to have a new long 
dress for the all-school party 
next week, because Sammy asked 
me to go, and because if I don’t 
I'll simply die in my old last 
year’s dotted swiss, and because 
Ann Hallam has a new swanky 
ballet dress, and because Sammy 
always sort of eyes her as if he 
—oh weil! Life certainly can be 
difficult when you’re in love. 
Mother just doesn’t under- 
stand!” She stopped for lack of 
breath. 

Granny smiled inside herself 
this time. So that was life’s huge 
important issue at sixteen? She 
thought of herself at sixteen 
driving across the prairie in a 
covered wagon, with Jonathan in 
his parents’ wagon just ahead, 
and remembered how important 
it had seemed that she wear her 
best bengaline every day, while 
mother contended her calico was 
good enough for the trip. Yes, a 
dress made all the difference in 
the world at sixteen. 

“I should think you could 
make a dress out of my nice 
chintz bédspread that I used to 
have in my spare bedroom be- 
fore I moved in here with Mary,” 
Granny mused. 

“Oh, could I? Oh, you darl- 
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-ing! I’ll go right down and get a 

pattern and start it tonight,” 
Binny cried, hugging Granny 
and running back home to tell 
her mother. 


Across the lawn on the other 
side, five-year-old Jimmy Barnes 
was whooping it up because his 
daddy hadn’t taken him with him 
in the car that had just whirled 
out of the drive. Granny whist- 
led shrilly at a well-spaced mo- 
ment between the yelps and he 
stopped crying to stare at her. 
She motioned him to come across 
the lawn and give him one of the 
peppermints in her apron 
pocket. Life must be wonderful 
at five, when it took so little to 
bring a smile out of tears. 

“Little boys can’t always go 
with their daddies,” she told him 
placatingly. No need for his poor 
young mother having to leave the 
baby at its bedtime to come out 
and quiet him. She had enough 
to do. Granny thought of those 
wonderful days when she had a 
handful of little stair-steps to 
mind with not a soul near the 
desolate sod farmhouse to lend a 
hand. Jimmy trotted home hap- 
pily, his mother waving her 
thanks from a side window. Life 
Should be at its best at her age. 

The little bride from across 
the way came flying down the 
street with a sack of groceries in 
her arms. She stopped to call to 
Granny and then came tripping 
across for a moment, her usually 
placid face all screwed up in 
worry wrinkles. Life should be 
all gaiety and bliss at her stage 


of the game. Now what could be 


the matter? 


“Oh, Granny Morehouse, I’ve 


stayed too late at the bridge 
party and Ted will be furiou 
again, for I promised him his 
favorite baked macaroni and 
cheese for dinner tonight, an 
now it’s too late to fix it! Did 
you ever get into such predica 
ments when you were a bride?’ 

Granny laughed reminiscently 
“T certainly did, only it was the 
Sewing Society instead of 4 
bridge club in my day. And let 
me tell you a secret. All you 
need to do is to cook your maca 
roni on top of the stove, stir i 
some milk and thickening, ant 
pop it under that newfanglei 
broiler to brown the cheese, and 
he’ll never know the difference 
What men don’t know won’t hurt 
them! Only I’d not do it to 
often,” she cautioned. “Jonathar 
got onto some of my quick-trick 
when I tried them too fre 


fingertips in thanks as she dis 
appeared into her neat little bun 
galow with the potential maca 
roni dish. Granny sighed a littlg 
and almost wished she were 
bride again. Life was wonderful 
then. 

Her daugher Mary came t 
the door to call her in to supper 
She dropped wearily into the 
other rocker a moment, brushing 
back her graying hair, 

“You all alone out here 
Mother?” she said. “I suppos¢ 
it’s rather lonely for you here 
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but I’ve been so busy getting 
Mary Alice’s clothes ready for 
college, I haven’t had a moment 
lately. Dear me, I just can’t 
seem to realize my last child is 
grown up and leaving the nest! 
Do you think she’ll be happy?” 
Granny smiled. “It should be 
the happiest time of her life. 
Nothing to worry about but 
pretty clothes and beaux—except 
a few studies, perhaps — and 
some one else paying the bills!” 
Life should be wonderful then. 
“But I know I’m going to be 
horribly lonely when she’s gone. 
Isn’t it terrible to be growing 
old, Mother?” Mary sighed. 
“Oh, I don’t know, Mary. 
Seems to me almost the best time 
of our lives was when Jonathan 
and I had all you children raised 
and on your feet and we could 
settle back and enjoy each other 
again, and pick up old friend- 
ships and hobbies that we’d had 
to let go all those years. Of 
course you'll miss Mary Alice, 
but the weeks have a way of fly- 
ing by between her vacations and 
the other children’s visits until 
you wonder how you ever got 
anything done that you wanted 
to do when they were all home 
and underfoot.” 


LIFE CAN BE WONDERFUL 
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Mary looked thoughtful. It 
was Granny’s turn to sigh. If 
only Mary could see how wonder- 
ful life was when you still had 
your life-companion at your side 
instead of being left alone in the 
world and dependent upon others 
for your care and entertain- 
ment as she now was! 


Still, she had a mighty satis- 
fied feeling as she recalled all the 
little ways in which she’d helped 
out the neighbors that day and 
every other day she could re- 
member since she’d been here. 
And she didn’t have to do a 
single thing that she hadn’t want 
to do any more—just what she 
chose to do. That had been some- 
thing she had always wished for 
and looked forward to, all her 
young and growing-old years. 
Maybe life wasn’t so bad at 75 
either! 


“Bring Mary Alice’s things 
down to my room and I[’ll sew all 
those name-markers on for you 
tomorrow,” she promised. A little 
lift along the way could make 
life wonderful at any age, she 
guessed. And she rocked con- 
tentedly as the sun sank slowly 
into a _ beautiful cloud-tipped 
sunset. 


The following was one of the favorite prayers of St. Igna- 


tius: “O beloved Word of God, teach me to be generous, to serve 
You as You deserve to be served, to give without counting the 
cost, to fight without fear of being wounded, to work without 
seeking rest, and to spend myself without expecting any other 


reward than the knowledge that I am doing Your holy will.” 
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All In The Family 


Families in today’s national scene 


HAROLD HELFER 


FATHER and son are the 

corn-producing champs of 
Gadsden County, Fla., but the 
son topped his father. Young 
Emmett Clark won first honors 
in a corn contest for 4-H Club 
members and Future Farmers of 
America. His father, Edwin 
Clark, won the contest for adult 
farmers. But Emmett’s yield per 
acre was 113 bushels, the fath- 
- er’s only 109. 


When George Hanson retired 
as fire chief of La Crosse, Wis., 
it ended a family record of 91 
years devoted to the department. 
Hanson fought La Crosses’s con- 
flagrations for 39 years. His 
- father, Chris, who was also chief, 
served in the department 52 
years. 


Frank Hutchinson, Wilton, 
N.H., was hurt at work. The 
next day Richard Hutchinson 
was struck by an auto. Shortly 
afterwards, Al Hutchinson fell 
out of an apple tree. They are 
brothers. Each suffered a frac- 
tured shoulder. 


Diana and Janet Nissen are 
blue-eyed, 24-year-old indentical 
twins of the St. Francis day 
home in San Francisco. A teach- 


er noticed a tack missing about 
the same time one of the twins 
was gulping. But she couldn’t 
tell which twin it was. Both 
beamed and nodded when asked 
if they had swallowed a tack. 
Each shook her head just as 
amiably when asked: “Or didn’t 
you swallow a tack?” It took a 
fluoroscopic examination to dis- 
close that no foreign object had 
been swallowed by either twin. 


Sept. 27 is a red letter day in 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Stevens, Flint, Mich. Donna 
Marie was born on Sept. 27, 
1947. Sharon June came into the 
world on Sept. 27, 1948. And 
Marie Lou first saw the light of 
day on Sept. 27, 1949. 


In Lawrenceville, Va., Odell’s 
little sister, Louise, is now her 
step-mother-in-law. Here’s why: 
80-year-old Thomas W. New- 
some married Miss Louise Finch, 
20. Then Newsome’s son, Bobby, 
42, married Miss Odell Finch, 22, 
an older sister of Louise, 


When Louis Goldberg, Wash- 
ington bus driver, came home 
after work one night he learned 
that his daughter, Mildred, had 
been taken to the hospital with 
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appendicitis. Two nights later, 
upon returning home, he found 
out that his daughter, Rita, had 
been taken to the hospital—with 
appendicitis. The next evening 
when he returned home—ditto, 
ditto, ditto. This time it was 
Catherine. 


It can be safely assumed that 
Mrs. Mabel Murphy of Lisnas- 
kea, Ulster, loves children. Mrs. 
Murphy, who has had 28 chil- 
dren in 82 years of married life, 
told the London Sunday Express: 
“If I could adopt any more chil- 
dren I’d take them now.” 


At 28, Mrs. Mary Cole, of 
Streator, Ill., is the mother of 11 
healthy children—six boys, five 
girls. The oldest child is Carol, 
12, the youngest, Mark Alan, 7 
months. 


Alfred J. Easton, retired pipe 
fitter of Massena, N.Y., whose 
brother and three sisters each 
died at the age of 78, died the 
other day—at 78. 


You might describe the popu- 
lation of Sitka, Alaska, as well 
balanced. For the last fiscal year 
there were 76 births and 76 
deaths. 


When Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Arp 
left Davenport, Ia., on their 
vacation, and their son left 
Davenport on a business trip, 
they didn’t expect to run into 
each other. But they did—in 
Manchester, Ia. The son was 
backing away from the curb in 
his auto and ran into a passing 
car. Yep, it was his father’s 
car. No one was hurt but the 
cars were considerably damaged. 


How Much Of Us Is Water 


It has been said for a long time in popular textbooks and 
current conversation that our body is about 80% water. And it 
is sometimes added, by way of helping us to humility, that 
whereas the water is worth nothing at all, all our solids if prop- 
erly separated and packaged could hardly be sold for as much 
as a couple of dollars. This matter of the proportion of water 
in the human body has recently been restudied, and the results 
are quite surprising. The body-water content of a group of 51 
normal males and 31 normal females was found to be consider- 
ably lower than the commonly accepted per cent. In the men, 
the proportion of water ranged from 40 to 58%, with an average 
of 53%. In women, the proportion ranged from 30 to 53%, the 
average being 45%. Hence, the all-over average for human 
beings would be something like 49%, or little more than half of 
the accepted popular estimate.—Catholic Medical Mission 
News. 


Jeb’s Move 


A Short Story 


M. G. Pattington 


AD STEWART said once that 
if his younger boy Jeb was 
any slower he would stop per- 
colating entirely. Dad generally 
ealled the turn pretty close on 
most things. To date, Jeb’s one 
fast move had been when he 
caught Uncle Pete the night of 
the big thunder storm. 


“Lightning never bothered any 
stove of mine, nor me neither,” 
sniffed Uncle Pete. ‘Besides, 
where else is a man going to 
spit?” 

Uncle Pete’s chew and the 
lightning arrived at the same 
time and Jeb’s jump was all that 
saved Pete from cracking his 
head on Ma Stewart’s round oak 
table. Even Jeb’s brother, Dar- 
rell, allowed that Jeb could move 
when forced but he said, “It sure 
took a big bolt of lightning to 
charge him up and make him 
jump.” 

Jeb just smiled and spent th 
next day mooning over those 
tomato plants of his that occu- 
pied most of his spare moments. 
Some of the neighbors who liked 
to dream a little themselves al- 
ways backed Jeb up and said he 
was a thinker but general opin- 
ion was that Jeb didn’t have 
Darrell’s ambition. 


“Darrell will be at the top 
while Jeb is still figuring out 
how to climb,’”’ Dad Stewart said. 

“With his knack, I’d_ have 
spent my whole life loafing,” 
Old Laz’ Barner once remarked, 
and coming from Laz’ it was 
really a compliment, professional 
courtesy you might call it. 


Anyway, Jeb continued to put- 
ter along, with Darrell doing 
most of the rushing around work 
and ribbing Jeb about it occa- 
sionally. 

“Boys, I’m taking in a board- 
er,” Ma Stewart announced at 
the supper table one night. “‘The 
new school teacher, Miss Ann 
Bowen, couldn’t find any place 
to live and I told Trustee Ames 
that I’d board her.” 

“How is she on looks, Ma?” 
Darrell asked. The next week he 
got a complete answer. 

Even Jeb roused up a little 
when Ma presented the new 
boarder. 

“Ma’s description didn’t come 
half-way to the mark,” grinned 
Darrell. “Most wish I wasn’t 
going to leave the farm.” 

He bore a foot down on Jeb’s 
toe when he said it and Jeb’s 
jump caused the new arrival to 
look a bit startled. : 


JEB’S 


“Jeb always jumps around like 
that,” Darrell assured her very 
serious like, and for once Jeb 
scowled. 

It was Darrell who made Miss 
Bowen acquainted with her new 
surroundings and generally he 
happened around at just the 
right time to drive her to and 
from school. Jeb stuck pretty 
close to his tomatoes, changing 
stakes, sorting out early ones, 
cutting them open and working 
in a sort of laboratory he had 
fixed up. 

Jeb’s second quick move came 
one night as Ann was getting 
out of Darrell’s car. She caught 
her toe and would have gone 
headfirst on the stone door step 
if Jeb hadn’t scooped her up. 

“My, I didn’t know you could 
move that fast, Jeb,” she said 
before she thought, and Jeb 
flushed. 

“Gl—gl—glad I could help,” 
Jeb managed to say and headed 
for his lab. 

“Jeb had one of those spells 
before,” Darrell chuckled and 
told about Uncle Pete’s famous 
spit, only with Ann he used the 
word expectoration. 

Ann didn’t say much but she 
had a real thoughtful look on her 
face as she watched Jeb’s easy 
gait around the farm. 

“Getting so I have it all to do 
around here,” Darrell grumbled 
at the supper table one night. 
“What you going to do when I 
leave? Run the farm on toma- 
toes ?” 

“You sure took after Uncle 
Pete when ambition was passed 
out,” remarked Dad Stewart 
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with a sly glance at Ma. Ann 
saved the day when she changed 
the subject and got Darrell talk- 
ing about his awaited insurance 
job. 

A couple of days later, Darrell 
got a letter that sent him off 
with the car and Jeb had a 
couple of important looking visi- 
tors who spent the day with him 
in his tomatoe lab. Darrell re- 
turned late, shouted a hasty hello 
and dashed into the little room 
that Ann had fixed up as her 
study. Next morning at break- 
fast he broke the news. 

“Well, folks, I leave in ten 
days. Been accepted by the in- 
surance company and after some 
schooling I’ll have my own Farm 
Agency.” 

Ma cried a little but she and 
Dad acted real proud. Then Dar- 
rell looked over at Jeb, “And if 
you ever wake up, you'll find 
you’re lucky in more ways than 
one.” 

Jeb just sat there for a few 
seconds and let Darrell’s words 
sort of soak in. Dad and Ma 
Stewart looked at each other, 
wondering what was up. They 
looked at Ann too, but she just 
lowered her head and her face 
got sort of red. Dad started to 
say something when Jeb made 
his third quick move. He went 
around that breakfast table in 
just about nothing flat. 

“Ann, that is I mean Miss 
Bowen, will you marry me?” 

“Jeb, of all times and places 
...y Ma started to say. 

Dad swallowed part of his 
coffee the wrong way as Ann got 
up. Her face was still a little 
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red but it had a sort of proud 
and happy look on it. She nodded 
and then she kissed Jeb right in 
front of the whole family. 
“But I thought you and Dar- 
rell were ... ,” Dad started to 
say when Darrell interrupted. 
“Ann turned me down last 
night,” he said. “The way she 
put it I knew she had another 
member. of this family in mind; 
provided he ever made another 
fast move.” 
And he turned to grin at Jeb 
who still stood there with his 
arms real tight around Ann. 
Jeb had that slow smile on his 
face again when he spoke: “Well, 
I might as well finish the news. 
_ Those men from the Agricultural 


yesterday told me my tomatoes 
were so good that they wanted 
me to put in the whole farm 
next year. They have a higher 
vitamin content than any other 
kind and only a fraction of the 
acid.” 

It was the longest speech any- 
one had ever heard Jeb make 
and he was sort of puzzled later 
as to how he had done it. But 
as Ann told him after they were 
married, “You cover more 
ground, quicker, with less waste 
motion and at the right time, 
than any person I ever knew.” 

Jeb gave her another of his 
slow smiles and kept on raising 
tomatoes. After all, a man with 
a family to support has to make 


Department who were here every move count. 


Family Allowances 


One-half of the children in the United States are supported 
by less than one-sixth of its families, Miss Katharine F. Len- 
root, chief of the Children’s Bureau, pointed out recently in 
demanding a system of family allowances. The United States, 
she reminded the National Commission on Children and Youth, 
is the only major industrial nation in the world that does not 
have such a system. 

Urging that the whole tax structure be revised in the in- 
terests of family life, Miss Lenroot cited a CIO study which 
advocated that a family of four should receive an income tax 
exemption of $4,200. 

“The benefits that would accrue from cash subsidies for child 
rearing should be considered,” she declared, “in relation to such 
proposals as those for public housing programs and utilizing 
surplus foods for low income families.”—Family Life. 

Birds in their little nests agree 
And ’tis a shameful sight 
When children of one family 
Fall out, and chide, and fight. 
Isaac Watts. 


Is YOUR Family Starving ? 


Many are in this land of plenty 


OUR children don’t have to be 

skinny to be starving — 
starving for certain trace food 
elements of which they may need 
only a few spoonsful in an entire 
lifetime but which they must 
have or suffer serious physical 
deficiencies. The food they eat 
may spell the difference between 
robust health which promotes 
happiness and ambition and the 
“skim milk” variety which may 
manifest itself for years in no 
more aggressive form than that 
of an unhappy, negative outlook 
on life, which throttles natural 
initiative and makes living an 
ordeal instead of the adventure 
it was intended to be. 


Some startling facts about 
conditions in our own United 
States were revealed in the Octo- 
ber, 1949 report published by 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. Although 
diets in our country have im- 
proved steadily since 1942, sur- 
veys have shown that four out of 
ten families are not getting the 
minimum amounts of calcium 
recommended for the mainten- 
ance of good health. 


Although families of higher 


incomes are generally better fed - 


than those of low income with 


Letha O. Lile 


respect to minerals, and proteins, 
appalling deficiencies have been 
found in families with incomes 
above $5,000 per year (after tax 
reductions). Of this group 37% 
fell below the minimum allow- 
ance on calcium, 21% were low 
in thiamine, 15% were low in 
riboflavin, and 11% were defi- 
cient in vitamin C intake. 


Is your family in one or more 
of these groups? A quick easy 
check of certain foods consumed 
at your family table will help you 
in determining your relative. 
position. 


Milk is the best single source 
of calcium as well as an excel- 
lent source of other needed nu- 
trients including thiamine and 
riboflavin. If your family is us- 
ing less than an average of five 
quarts of milk per week per per- 
son, you may have need to give 
serious thought to their calcium 
intake. Calcium and phosphorus 
are the chief constituents of 
bones and teeth and for that 
reason alone are needed in 
abundance by adults as well as 
by growing children. About 99% 
of the body calcium is in the 
bones but that other 1% fulfills 
a vitally important role in fluids 
and soft tissues of the body. 
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Green leafy vegetables are 
next in order after milk as 
sources of this mineral but since 
it is not yet known that this 
source is fully utilized by the 
body, milk is a more dependable 
food for providing calcium 
needs. Dry milk (whole or non- 
fat), if available in your com- 
munity, may provide a more eco- 
nomical source of calcium than 
fresh milk. One cup of milk 
powder to four cups of water 
provides the equivalent food 
value of one quart of fresh milk. 

Less concern need be taken for 
providing phosphorus since a 
well-mixed diet usually contains 
_this element which is widely dis- 
tributed in foods. 


What about your thiamine 


problem? Thiamine, more popul- 


arly known as vitamin B1, plays 
an essential role in the body’s 
ability to use carbohydrates or 
energy foods. For this reason it 
is required for growth, main- 
tenance of appetite, and normal 
digestion. Extreme deficiencies, 
resulting in the disease called 
beriberi, are seldom heard of in 
this country but many people 
are victims of thiamine deficien- 
cies in minor degree. Meat, par- 
ticularly lean pork, kidney, and 
liver, is an excellent source of 
thiamine. Peas, beans, and whole 
grain cereals are also rich 


sources of vitamin B1 as well as 
vegetable protein. 

Riboflavin, another member of 
the vitamin B-complex group, 
promotes health by helping the 
body breathe, so to speak. A rat 


used in diet experimentation 
was deprived of riboflavin for 28 
weeks. He became ill, lost his 
hair, particularly about the head 
(bald men take note), and 
weighed only 63 grams. His diet 
was changed to include foods 
rich in riboflavin for just six 
weeks. He regained all the evi- 
dences of good health, including 
a sleek coat of fur, during that 
six weeks’ period, and in addi- 
tion he gained 106 grams. 

If you would provide your 
family with such advantages as 
Mr. Rat enjoyed during that re- 
markable six weeks of his life, 
give them plenty of eggs (at 
least 5 per person per week is 
recommended), and meat, par- 
ticularly the organ meats such 
as kidney, liver and heart. If you 
do this, you are going a long way 
toward solving your riboflavin 
problem. Green leafy vegetables 
and milk, also recommended for 
calcium and thiamine intake. 

Our American men, and often 
their small counterparts called 
boys, take a certain pride in 
scorning what they like to term 
“rabbit food.” As a reward they 
are often victims of deficiencies 
in ascorbic acid or vitamin C. 
This vitamin is closely related to 
growth and the maintanence of 
bones, teeth, and body cells. It 
has been called the glue of the 
body since it helps to maintain 
connective tissues which hold the 
body skeleton together. It is al- 
so known to be involved in the 
resistance of the body to infec- 
tions, including the common cold. 
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Muscular cramps, sometimes 
called “Charley horses,” follow- 
ing strenuous exercise may in 
many cases be attributed to a 
deficiency in vitamin C. 

Citrus fruits such as oranges, 
lemons, tangerines, and limes are 
our richest sources of this vita- 
min. Tomatoes, canned or fresh, 
are also rich in vitamin C. be- 
Bing one of the few foods which 
retain this vitamin after being 
heated. Green leafy vegetables, 
particularly cabbage, are rich in 
vitamin C but much of it is lost 
in cooking. 

Encourage your family to eat 
raw fruits and vegetables. That 
relish plate of crisp, raw vege- 
tables has health appeal as well 
as eye appeal. You will do well 
to grace your table with such a 
treat often Most fruits and 
vegetables contain vitamin C in 
varying quantities but since it 
can be lost so easily by cooking 
or over-exposure to the air the 
quantity consumed may be less 
than suspected unless raw foods 
are eaten in abundance. 

If each person in your family 
consumes on an average of 2% 
pounds per week of citrus fruits 
and tomatoes, you have little 
need to worry about their “fall- 
ing to staves” like the old farm 
wagon. Better watch your men 
aid boys though. They may 
fudge on you and fill up on pie 
and cookies. 

We Americans like to talk 
about our likes and dislikes in 
foods, forgetting far too often 
that eating is more than a plea- 


sure. Statistics show that at 
least 5% of our net income is 
spent for medical care each year. 
We are beginning to learn that 
wrong eating habits are respons- 
ible for much of our sickness. 
We are literally digging our 
graves with our knives and forks 
in many cases. Better to spend 
that extra 5% of our income for 
milk, eggs, meat, and green 
fruits and vegetables than to 
have to buy pills with it. 


And what about this younger 
generation for which we parents 
have assumed responsibility? 
Shall we teach them to “live to 
eat” or “eat to live?” Social and 
psychological attitudes toward 
food are formed in childhood. 
Parental responsibility in this 
regard is great. You would not 
wilfully starve your children by 
depriving them of all food. Will 
you starve them unwittingly by 
permitting them to form unwise 
eating habits which will rob 
them of essential food elements 
which promote robust health? 


One nutrition authority has 
said that “living should be fun.” 
We can help it so for ourselves 
and our children if we learn to 
tickle our palates with foods that 
are good for us. Dads have a 
great responsibility here. Chil- 
dren learn by example far more 
easily than by precept. And Dad 
is a hero to his daughters as well 
as to his sons. Like father, like 
son applies in food tastes and 
eating habits as often if not 
more so as in any other element 
of family life. 
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Going Home Early 


Always a wonderful thrill 


From The New York Times 


EVEN the gloomiest pessimist 


will concede, if pressed, that 
there are one or two things 
which are delightful, or charm- 
ing, or whatever little-used word 
he can pluck.from the bottom of 
his vocabulary. A sail at sunset 
deserves this word, and a purple 
haze following a summer’s sud- 
den rain. A new sled also de- 
serves the word, or a new auto- 
mobile or washing machine, and, 
of course, although it is not 
necessarily the province of pessi- 
mists only, there is the realiza- 
tion of election to the Presidency 
of the United States. 

One thing more deserves the 
word, whatever word is the indi- 
vidual’s personal choice. That is, 
quite simply, going home early. 
That is leaving work before the 
usual time, or leaving school or 
the mail route, the plow or the 
lathe—and just going home 
early. Nothing is more pleasant 
than to reach the house two or 
three hours before the normal 
time, unexpectedly and in cir- 
cumstance unforeseen. Possibly 
this is because home is where 
the heart is, or, equally possible, 
the other place is just where the 
heart isn’t. That question must 
be worked out privately, in 
silence. 


Perfect End of Day 

Going home early is a perfect 
ending to any day. It is like 
finding a ten-dollar bill on the 
sidewalk, or learning the dentist 
has fractured both arms an hour 
before the 2 o’clock appointment, 
or holding a winning ticket on 
the sweepstakes or anything sim- 
ilarly satisfactory. A day can 
begin as a typical grisly day, 
with rain, sleet and the press of 
underpaid overwork—and then it 
is said the day will end early. 
That changes the day, quite 
promptly. The sun melts and 
dries the sleet and the rain, and 
the overwork vanishes, leaving 
only the underpayment. It is im- 
possible ever to get rid of that, 
even by going home early. The 
day becomes a fine day, almost 
as good as a full holiday and 
better than a half, since it is 
unexpected. 

More power lines should fall, 
stopping machinery; more water 
mains should break, closing 
stores; more potential ’88 bliz- 
zards should converge on New 
York, dismissing classes. Going 
home early may indeed be the 
result of an Act of God, to use 
the legal phrase, but it is benign. 

On the way home, going early, 
the mind has an attitude similar 
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to the one it saves for Christmas 
Eve—expectancy. While the 
hands reach behind the office 
door for the hat and coat, the 
mind already is home. It is 
home in mid-afternoon, when 
there still is daylight. The mind 
is putting a few extra nails in 
the snow fence, and after that it 
is raking the last of the autumn’s 
leaves. The mind is going home, 
there to greet everyone with the 
best cheer since the puppyhood 
of Hector, and then will take a 
brisk turn around the Reservoir 
in Central Park. The mind may 
drop off at the newsreel theatre, 
or watch the skating at Rocke- 
feller Center for a time, or even 
require an oyster stew at the 
Grand Central’s better bar. The 
mind may wish to finish the last 
few chapters of the new book, or 
look into store windows contem- 
plating the holiday season or 
take a southern sea trip to 
Staten Island. Anything is pos- 
sible to the mind that is going 
home early. 

There is another side, alas, 


one regrettable, cold and a spoil- 
sport. To be blunt, that part of 
the home which stays home looks 
with dismay upon those coming 
home early. Petty mind, filled 
with trivialities, it cannot com- 
prehend the joys of going home 
early. To it, the whole thing 
means no more than that leaves 
will be tracked into the living 
room in mid-afternoon, and that 
unsolicited advice will be offered 
about the cooking of dinner. It 
means no more than that there 
will be a big clod sitting around 
the house, and several smaller 
ones running around it, at what 
it chooses to regard as an im- 
proper time of day. There is no 
doubt whatever that upon that 
day he invented fire the inventor 
knocked off and went home early. 
Proudly he went home, his mind 
on the-steam engine, the Besse- 
mer furnace and roast duck— 
and then what happened? “You 
here?” that smaller mind asked, 
and then added sullenly, “You 
here so early?” 


Prenatal Care 


This is the title of an excellent bulletin published by the 
Social Security Administration, U. 8. Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It should be of particular value for newlyweds; it 
helps prepare for parenthood. It cannot be said, of course, to 
take the place of a doctor, but it supports the advice and guid- 


ance he gives. 


Known as Publication No. 4 of the Children’s Bureau, it was 
first written a third of a century ago—1913. It was completely 
rewritten in 1949. Over 9,000,000 copies have been distributed. 
Write for a copy to the address given above. 
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The Li'l Angels 


A Short Story 


4I(7NNE li'l, two li’l, three li’l 
angels—fo’ li’l, fi’ li’l, six 
li'l angels—” 

Aunt Viney’s high, cracked 
‘voice drifted through the door 
of Edie’s bedroom where she 
was hanging freshly ironed or- 
gandy curtains. Nora, seated at 
her desk in the den, smiled. 
What the old negro woman’s 
voice lacked in quality was more 
than made up for in fervor. She 
would count her “lil’l angels” 
to fifty slurring over the bigger 
numbers, then she would start 
all over again. The little angels 
never did anything—they just 
were. Nora’s smile deepened. 
Aunt Viney had worked for her 
by the day over a year now, and 
if it were not for one fault, she 
would be the perfect servant. 
She was a good cook, a better 
than average housekeeper, and 
she adored the children. That 
was why Nora had tried to be 
so lenient. After all, the things 
she’d missed didn’t amount to 
a great deal, and she’d finally 
got them back. 

She put the matter from her 
mind and for a few moments her 
pen scratched busily. Then she 
became conscious that a vast 


Louise Berthold 


silence had fallen upon the next 
room. That’s odd, she thought, 
folding her letter and slipping it 
into an envelope. There were 
still seven little angels to count, 
and it wasn’t like Aunt Viney to 
leave them hanging in the air, 


She rose and walked toward 
the bedroom. At the door she 
stopped abruptly, her breath 
catching in a gasp of angry re 
proach. 

“Aunt Viney, you promised)!" 

The old woman jumped guilt. 
ily. She turned from Edie’s rui- 
fled dressing table and thrust 
something quickly into her apron 
pocket. 

“What did you take this time’ 
Let me see!” Nora’s tone wai 
stern. 

Silently Aunt Viney extended 
her gnarled hand. On her pink 
palm lay the locket Nora ani 
Dick had given Edie that Spring 
on her tenth birthday. 

“Well! Of all things! You 
know how Edie prizes that 
locket! Why you do these things, 
Aunt Viney? And to people you 
profess to love!” 

The old woman’s scared eyes 
met Nora’s for the first time ané 
she seemed to shrink into her 
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self. “I can’t ’splain it, Miss 
Nora, Honey,” she whimpered. 
Honest, I—” 

“Honest nothing! You’ve gone 
too far this time. Aunt Viney. 
That little stone is a real pearl 
and Mr. Dick and I paid a pretty 
price for that locket. I’ve warn- 
ed you twice before—when you 
st—stole—” Nora’s tongue trip- 
ped over the ugly word— 
“Bdie’s white party dress and 
later Don’s little silver knife. Go 
get your hat! I mean it this 
time!” 

“Oh, Miss Nora, Honey, 
please—please don’t sen’ me 
away from my chillun!” Tears 
swam in the old woman’s eyes 
and ran unheeded down the fur- 
rows in her cheeks. 

“I’m sorry, Aunt Viney.” 
Nora’s voice was gentler. “I 
know how you love Edie and Don. 
But I just can’t have you around 
when I can’t trust you.” 

Aunt Viney raised her eyes 
toward Heaven and twisted her 
black hands together. 

“Oh, Lawd God!” She prayed. 
“Soffen Miss Nora’s heart! 
Don’t let her sen’ me away!” 

“Dramatics aren’t going to 
help you this time, Aunt Viney. 
Hand me my bag there on Edie’s 
dressing table and I'll pay you 
for the week.” 

At this the old woman started 
wailing and moaning, “I can’t 
leave my chillun! Who goin’ arn 
they clothes? Who goin’ fix they 
lunches? Oh, Lawdy, Lawdy!” 

The front door slammed and 
Edie and Don, home from 


school, rushed in, their round 
faces filled with concern. “What’s 
the matter, Aunt Viney? What’s 
the matter?” they cried, throw- 
ing their books on a chair. 

“She sen’in’?’ me away—yore 
Ma sen’in’ me away an’ I can’t see 
my chillun no mo!” Aunt Viney 
wailed. 

Edie burst into stormy tears 
and Don, clutching at Nora’s 
arm, said fiercely, “You mustn’t, 
Mother! You mustn’t!” 

“I can’t have anyone around 
who steals, children. And that’s 
what she does.” 

“Oh, no, Mother. 
that!” 
pression in 
“Aunt Viney 
things. 
dress and Don didn’t mind about 
his knife. If Aunt Viney wanted 
to keep them for a while—” 

“But this time, Edie, I caught 
her taking your pearl locket!” 

Edie’s face fell. Then she look- 
ed up pleadingly. “Oh, but 
Mother, Aunt Viney would have 
brought the locket back. Really 
she would. It’s just that—she—” 
Her voice broke on a sob. 

Nora stood and looked at the 
wailing old woman and the two 
distressd children clinging to 
her skirts, and her resolution 
wavered. But no, she steeled 
herself, when people do wrong 
they must learn to take the con- 
sequences. 

“T said she must go and I 
mean it, Edie,” she answered. 
“You and Don go to the den now 
and get your homework. Good- 


Don’t say 
There was a shocked ex- 
Edie’s blue eyes. 

just borrows 
I didn’t mind about my 
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bye, Aunt Viney. I’m sorry, but 
you brought this on yourself.” 


Face buried in her hands and 
still weeping, Aunt Viney walked 
slowly toward the door. 

Nora dropped into a chair, sat 
there nervously clasping and un- 
clasping her handbag. How 
careless she’d been to leave it 
laying here. Why, Aunt Viney 
might have—She closed the bag 
with a decisive snap and shoved 
it from her—right on top of the 
money she had paid Aunt Vin- 
ey. With a sigh of annoyance 
she picked up the money, held it 
in her hand. She was sure the 
old woman had left it on pur- 
pose, so that she might have an 
excuse to return, hoping Nora 
would relent. But she won’t get 
away with it, Nora thought. 
Dick was working late tonight. 
She and the children would 
drive out and take it to her af- 
ter dinner... 

The house seemed oddly silent 
without Aunt Viney’s angel song 
—her hilarious laughter over 
some funny little thing Edie 
or Don might have said. “Well, 
shet my mouf, effen dat ain’t 
cute!” she would exclaim, slap- 
ping her hand to her thigh and 
rocking back and forth. Then 
the children would get the gig- 
gles, and Dick, coming in on it 
all, would grin and say, “After 
a hard day’s grind, Aunt Viney’s 
kitchen is the best tonic I know 

Would Dick be upset because 
she’d sent Aunt Viney away? 
Oh, surely not! She and Dick 


usually saw eye to eye, and he 
would agree with her that prin- 
ciples mustn’t be sacrificed just 
because you’re fond of someone, 

Washing and peeling the veg. 
etables for dinner, Nora noticed 
a frayed paper pinned on the 
wall by the stove—one of the 
notes the old woman was always 
writing herself, she supposed. 
Leaning forward, she read in 
Aunt. Viney’s almost illegible 
scrawl: 

“Bake appel pie for Don. 

Fix Mackrony for Edie. Tell 

Miss Nora we needs shortin- 

At the sight of that “‘we” Nora 
felt a twinge of sadness. Aunt 
Viney considered herself an in- 
tegral part of the family. And 
the way she catered to the chil- 
dren’s appetites—. 

At dinner Edie sat with down- 
cast eyes and Don was openly 
resentful. Usually sunny-temper- 
ed, at times Nora’s seven-year- 
old could be as stubborn as a 
wet engine. 

“IT don’t want any dinner,” 
Edie said, pushing her plate 
away. 

“Aunt Viney was going to 
make me a pie today. I don’t 
like rice pudding!” Don’s face 
was sulky. He tilted his chair 
back so far that he would have 
fallen if Nora had not caught 
him. “Behave yourself, Don!” 
she said sharply. “You won’t ac- 
complish anything by acting 
ugly.” 

“Well, good gosh, Mom! 
Why’d you have to go an’ spoil 
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eerything! We love Aunt Vin- 
ey, She cooked us the best stuff 
an’ she told us funny stories 
lan’ 

“Yes, and she made doll 
clothes and bean bags for me 
and kites for Don—” chimed in 
Edie. 

Nora smoothed back an un- 
vuly lock of yellow hair from 
Don’s forehead, let her hand rest 
for a moment on Edie’s should- 
er. Children felt things more 
deeply than people realized. She 
wished she could make them 
understand. 

“Well, anyway you'll get to 
see Aunt Viney once more.” she 
told them. “She left her money 
and we’re driving out to take it 
to her.” 

Instantly the little faces 
brightened. Don stuck an experi- 
mental fork into his salad and 
Edie decided to try a chop... 
chop eee 

“Did you know Aunt Viney 
lives all by herself, Mother?” 
Eddie asked, as they were driv- 
ing down a narrow, muddy 
street in the edge of town. 

Nora looked at her in surprise. 
“You mean she doesn’t have any- 
one at all?” 

No, ma’m—only us. That’s 
why she loves us so much.” 

Compassion laid a small finger 
upon Nora’s heart. But she shook 
it off. Was it her fault Aunt 
Viney was so alone? 

“Look, that’s where she lives,” 
Don said, pointing, and there, 
sandwiched between a junk vard 
and a tiny barber shop, Nora 
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saw a thin gray ghost of a house 
that sagged in the middle like a 
sway-backed horse. 

“You ’member she brought me 
home with her that time she for- 
got her rheumatism medicine,” 
Don went on. “Gee, I bet she'll 
be s’prized to see us. Let’s park 
at the corner, Mom, and walk up, 
so she won’t know ’till we’re 
there.” 

Nora smiled at him and the 
three of them walked through 
the dusk toward the old wo- 
man’s home. The scrap of a yard 
looked as if it had been swept 
with a broom. There was a round 
bed of pansies encompassed by 
an old tire, and geraniums in 
painted tin cans bloomed on the 
rickety steps. 

Aunt Viney was rocking in 
the front room—rocking and 
singing to something clutched 
tight in her arms. 

“Sh!” Don warned. “Don’t let 
her hear you!” 

Back and forth Aunt Viney 
rocked, every now and then low- 
ering the object in her arms to 
gaze at it fondly, then cradling 
it tight again, 

“One li’l, two li’l, angels—one 
li’], two li’l angels,” she sang, 
only it was more of a wail than 
a song. 

“Why doesn’t she go on count- 
ing, like she always does?” Edie 
whispered. 

At that moment the old wo- 
man lowered what she held in 
her arms so that the rays of 
the coal oil lamp fell upon it. 
“Why, it’s—it’s that expen- 
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sive picture with the silver 
frame that I just had made of 
the children!” Nora _ thought, 
her anger rising again. 

“Yea, Lawrd, one li’l, two li’l 
angels!” Aunt Viney lamented, 
pressing a wet kiss on the glass 
of the picture. 

Suddenly the humor of the 
situation struck Nora. Laughter 
spilled from her lips and with it 
all her resentment. You win, 
Aunt Viney, she thought. What 
are a few material things when 
pitted against the depths of 
such devotion—a few little 
things of the children’s 


OF THE CHILDREN’S! 


Nora’s hand flew to her throat in 
a startled gesture. Oh, how 
blind she’d been! Aunt Viney 
hadn’t meant to steal! If she 
had, why hadn’t she taken the 
twenty dollar bill Dick had left 
in the pocket of that suit she 
was pressing last week—why 
hadn’t she opened the handbag 
on Edie’s dressing table this 
morning? Those little things of 
Edie’s and Don’s—the white 
party dress—the knife—the 
locket—Why, Aunt Viney had 
only wanted to bring into this 
lonely, cheerless house a few 
bright reminders of the children 
—to look at—to cherish—until 
she could be with them again! 
Edie tried to tell me Nora 
thought, but I wouldn’t listen. 

“Aunt Viney!” she called now 
—soberly—contritely. 

The old woman, her face one 
big question mark, stumbled 


to the door and threw it open, 

“Miss Nora, Honey! My chil. 
lun!” she said unbelievingly, 
“Oh, praise de Lawd!” Then, 
glancing down at the picture jy 
her hand, “Don’t be mad at me,” 
she begged. “I jest had to see 
my li’l angels somehow!” 

Nora’s throat tightened. It’s 
all right, Aunt Viney. I under. 
stand now,” she said. “You come 
back to work tomorrow. And— 
how would you like to live iy 
that room over our kitchen?” 

The glad light that leapt into 
the old woman’s eyes as she knelt 
and gathered the children in her 
arms warmed Nora’s heart, dis- 
pelled all doubt as to the wisdom 
of her decision. 

After a moment Aunt Viney 
lifted her head. 

“Where at’s my Missa Dick?” 
she wanted to know. 

“He’s working late, 
the children. 

Aunt Viney scrambled up. 
“Did you say come back tomovr- 
rer, Miss Nora? Le’s go home 
right now! Missa Dick, he be 
tared when he come in an’ ain't 
nuthin’ perks a body up quick- 
er’n a li’l hot snack. Res, yore 
feets, Honey, whilst I wrop me 
up a quilt.” 

She hurried toward the rear 
of the house and Nora and the 
children smiled at each other, 
for there was a new spring in 
her step and the old fervor in 
her voice as she sang: 

“One li’l, two li’l, three 
angels, fo’ li’l, f’ li’l, siz lil 
angels—” 
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Heart to Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


the 
month of the year, yet it 
brings uS Many important dates 
in the calendar of feasts and 
holidays. 


shortest 


PEBRUARY is 


When you read this article 
the time will be late January or 
early February 1950. Christmas 
1949 and New Year’s Day will 
be behind us and St. Valentine 
Day will be one of the feasts in 
February which will be upper- 
most in children’s thoughts. Yes, 
boys and girls, big and little, 
go for St. Valentine’s Day in a 
big way. 


Did it ever occur to you how 
much alike these three holidays 
are? We celebrate them in differ- 
ent ways, but each gives us a 
chance to show our love for God 
and His creatures. For days and 
days before Christmas we were 
busy preparing our hearts for 
the Christ Child on Christmas 
morn. We planned glad surpris- 
es for our friends and the mem- 
bers of our family. On New 
Year’s Day we made one good 
resolution (I’m sure you did) 
that will help us get along better 
with God. 


Saint Valentine’s Day is dif- 
ferent but the keynote, love, is 
the same. On this day we send 
messages of love or “valentines” 
to our parents, loved ones and 
classmates. This custom is a very 
old one. In fact it dates back 
to St. Valentine as the originat- 
or of sending messages of cheer 
and affection. 


An old story tells us that a 
young man stood at the window 
of a Roman prison. Suddenly he 
heard someone call softly to him. 
Then a small white package was 
flung through the window. The 
young man opened it and found 
a letter. It was from his friend 
Valentine. After he had read 
the letter, the young man went 
bravely to his death. The words 
of Valentine had given him great 
courage. 

In classrooms St. Valentine’s 
Day causes much excitement and 
gaiety. For the last several years 
I have asked students for their 
pictures which I fastened with 
red ribbon to pictures of the Sa- 
cred Heart of Jesus. Above the 
picture of the Sacred Heart were 
printed these words: “O Sacred 
Heart all love divine, Be Thou 
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my dearest valentine.” Yes, on 
St. Valentine Day don’t forget 
to give your very best gift of 
love—your heart. 

I could hardly call this article 
finished without saying a few 
words to you about the entire 
month of February being called 
Catholic Press Month. Why is 
Catholic Press Month so im- 
portant especially for you boys 
and girls? Because besides grow- 
ing physically you are growing 
mentally too. 

Though reading is a wonder- 
ful past time—the kind you do 
is what counts. Reading gives 
you many new ideas, many new 
thoughts and longings, new de- 
sires and thrills. All these will 
show themselves in y our 
thoughts and action now and in 
your later life. If your reading 
material gives you good thoughts 
and good desires it will be a 
strong means to help you to lead 
a good life. Be sure to watch 


in particular the comic books yo 
are reading. Hundreds of com 
books and cheap novels teach y 
nothing but crime and sin. The 
lives of many boys and girk 
have been made unhappy because 
of reading the wrong kind of 
books. 

So, I ask you to check ove 
your library. The Catholic Pres; 
prints comic books, magazines, 
and many helpful and interest. 
ing books for all ages of chil-§ 
dren. Then, help your friend 
whether they are Catholic or not 
to help choose and buy good 
books—books which your par- 
ents and teachers suggest. 

Reading good books is an ex 
cellent means of keeping us o 
the road to Heaven. Pave youw 
highway to Heaven, by reading 
Catholic books. 

God bless and protect you al 
ways and may the books you 
read be your stepping stones to 
future holiness and happiness. 


The Home—The School Of Human Rights 


The right to beget children. 
The right to be born. 

The right to live. 

The right to be protected. 
The right to know God. 
The right to serve God. 


The right to be trained in virtue. 
The right to an adequate education. 
The right to guidance through adolescence. 
The right to choose a state of life. 
The right to assume adult standing in the community. 
The right to establish a home and family. 
—Diocesan Council of Catholic Women, 


Diocese of Lafayette-in-Indiana. 
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HAVE CHILDREN, Pay LESS 
RENT. This classified ad in the 
Indianapolis Star tells the story 
which the Indiana Catholic and 
Record, local archdiocesan week- 
ly considers the “story of the 


“Furnished Home For Rent— 
preferred. Children wel- 
come. Three-bedroom modern 
home. Oil furnace; gas range; 
hot water heater. $45 per month, 
less two dollars per month for 
each dependent under 18 years 
of age. $5 extra for each dog 
or pet. Fifth house east of Co- 
jonial Hotel, Rochester, Ind., 
Jess L. Murden, Peru, Ind.” 


Two days later the same pap- 
er reported that a war veteran, 
his wife and three children, with 
no pets, got the home for $39 a 
month—furnished, that is. 

DocToRS WHO PERFORM ABOR- 
TIONS. Canon Michael J. Wilson 
announced at his Church of the 
Immaculate Conception at 
Chelsmford, Essex, that he will 
name from the pulpit any doc- 
tors in the district who are said 
to have performed abortions or 
any other illegal operation. 

“I do not care what the con- 
sequences of such an announce- 
ment would be,” he told his con- 
gregation. “An unborn child has 
aright to its life and the salva- 
tion of its soul. Medical men who 
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destroy that life are guilty of 
murder and they should be dealt 
with by law in exactly the same 
way as other murderers. There 
are many men walking about to- 
day who are accorded the re- 
spectability of ‘gentlemen,’ but 
who are guilty of this crime. 


“Tf any such cases come to my 
hearing in Chelsmford I shall 
announce the names of any doc- 
tors involved from this pulpit 
and let the parties take what ac- 
tion they will.” 


SEE-WIDE SERMONS ON MAR- 
RIAGE—Special sermons on the 
Sacrament of Matrimony were 
preached in all churches of the 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles dur- 
ing Advent at the request of 
Archbishop J. Francis A. McIn- 
tyre. “The communist attack on 
the family has found a strong 
ally in the rapidly mounting di- 
vorce rate and in various social- 
ized programs of life imposed 
upon people throughout’ the 
world,” the Archbishop said. 


He added that the purpose of 
the sermons is to “renew in our 
mind and in our reflections the 
fundamentals of the various as- 
pects of this Holy Sacrament.” 
Referring to the ridicule direct- 
ed against the dignity and sanc- 
tity of marriage, the Archbishop 
called attention to the obvious 
disastrous results to the family, 
to the community and to society. 


“The family is God’s crea- 
tion,” he said. “He is the Third 
Partner of the marriage con- 
tract, which is the origin of 
the family. This contract is en- 
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tered into until death and is un- 
breakable.” 


CRIME Comics Get THE Ax— 
The Canadian comic book in- 
dustry which annually sells 40,- 
000,000 comic books has discon- 
tinued publication of 25 such 
books which may be affected by 
the new amendment to the crim- 
inal code outlawing crime books. 
The amendment went into force 
December 12, 1949. 


A committee representing all 
publishers, national distributors 
and printing houses met in To- 
ronto recently and was said to 
be unanimous in the belief that 
comic books within the definition 
of crime comics should be discon- 
tinued immediately. The confer- 
ence decided to circularize every 
retailer in Canada giving the 
titles of publications which in 
the opinion of the committee 
should be removed from sale. 


FOUR CHILDREN IN RELIGIOUS 
LirE—When Mr. and Mrs. James 
‘A. Callaghan observed their 
golden wedding day by attending 
a Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving 
in the Church of St. Edward the 
Confessor, Philadelphia, the four 
children they gave to religious 
life were present for the cere- 
mony. The couple have two other 
sons, 15 grandchildren and two 
great-grand-children. 


Also present were two daught- 
ers of the jubilarians, Mother 
Mary Joachim, of St. Leonard’s 
Academy, Philadelphia, and 
Mother Mary Marcella, of St. Ig- 
natius School, Chicago, both 


Sisters of the Holy Child Jesu: 
Following the Mass, Mr. aij 
Mrs. Callaghan were guests oj 
honor at a breakfast in the par. 
ish hall, where they were pve. 
sented with a television set }y 
their children. 


FBI Director NOTES Crim 
CausEsS—Crime statistics indi. 
cate that large numbers of 
Americans have turned away 
from God, J. Edgar Hoover, Di. 
rector of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, declares in an ayrt- 
icle in the January issue of 
Catholic Men, monthly publica. 
tion of the National Council 0’ 
Catholic Men, Washington, D. (. 


“In dollars and cents the loss. 
es occasioned by crime exceed by 
far the $5,600,000 which repre 
sents the estimated cost of 4] 
types of elementary and secon: 
ary education for 1948-49,” the 
FBI head noted. This “national 
scandal” he attributed to the dis- 
integration of family life and 
“the attitude of too many Ameri- 
cans that God is not necessarv in 
our way of life and morality is 
purely an old-fashioned notion.” 


Priest HAS BLESSED 5,000 
MARRIAGES—The Rev. Mariano 
Miguel Lopez, 90-year-old pas 
tor, Valladolid, Spain, has bless 
ed 5,000 marriages and baptized 
more than 15,00 children, it was 
disclosed at his golden jubilee 
as a priest. Despite his age he 
has made plans to build a school 
and refectory and to enlarge the 
parochial workshop the 
training of young people. 


